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ANGLING FOR COARSE FISH. 



CHAPTER I. 



SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Fresh and Salt-water Mah of the United Kingdom — Haunts 
of Coarse Fish in Summer and Winter — Effect of Floods 
and Colour in Water — Use and Importance of Ground 
bait, &c., &c, 

^N attempting a concise treatise on angling I am obliged, 
somewhat against my will, to confine mj remarks solely 
to the practical portions of the subject, and to eschew that 
pleasant chit-chat about fish-lore, curious angling incidents, 
and the pleasures of the sport, on which writers on fishing 
have delighted to dilate since the time of worthy Isaak 
Walton. This being an eminently practical age, the omission, 
which enables a careful description of tackle and methods of 
angling to be given, may not be regarded altogether as a 
defect, especially as there is little or nothing new to be added 
to the more ornamental portions of the subject. 

I am going to start with the assumption that a number 
of my readers have never handled a rod, for too many writers 
have ignored the A B of the subject, and thus made their 
works only of use to persons already possessing a fair knowledge 
of fish and fishing. From the A B 0, I propose to gradually 
lead up to the X T Z, by which algebraical formula I mean 

O 
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2 ANGLING FOB COABSE FISH. 

tiie refinements of angling. Witli the hope of indacing my 
readers to think for themselyes, and not go a-fishing on role- 
of -thumb principles, I have devoted a few pages to some 
general remarks on the habits and peculiarities of what are 
termed "coarse fish'* — ^remarks earnestly commended to the 
notice of beginners in the gentle art. 

For the purpose of a book on angling the scientific classifi- 
cation of fish is a little inconvenient; I will therefore divide 
the fish which are found in and around the United Kingdom 
into the four following classes: — 

1. Fish affording Sport to the Angler in Fresh Water t 
Salmon, trout, grayling, char, pike or jack, roach, perch, 
barbel, chub, dace, gudgeon, carp, tench, bream, rudd, bleak, 
and eels. 

2. Small-fry, or Fresh'Water Fish insignificant from their 
size, some of which are used as Bait for other Fish : Minnow, 
loach, ruffe or pope, miller's thumb or bullhead, and stickleback. 

3. Fish which are Rare, or are not commonly taken by 
Anglers in Fresh Water : Lamprey, flounder, burbolt or burbot, 
graining, gwyniad, ide, pollan, powan, vendace, and azurine 
roach, or, more properly, rudd. 

4. Sea-fish: Bass, pollack, ooalfish, grey mullet, mackerel, 
braize, bream, brill, chad, cod, conger, dabs, dogfish, dory, 
flounder, garflsh, gurnard, haddock, hake, halibut, herring, 
horse mackerel, ling, plaice, poor cod, red muUet, sea trout, 
skate, smelt, sole, turbot, whiting, whiting pout, and wrasse. 

Of the first class, salmon and trout are usually captured 
by means of an artificial fly cast on the surface of the water, 
and by small natural or artificial fish, so arranged as to spin 
when drawn through the water. They are also fished for 
with worms, and a few other baits worked both on the bottom 
and near the surface of the water; and trout are fished foi 
with natural flies. Grayling are mostly fished for with the 
artificial fly, but great numbers are also taken with worms 
and gentles worked in a peculiar manner. Char are caught 
occasionally with flies, but more often with leaded spinning 
minnows, and at night time with worms. Pike are almost 
altogether fished for with small fish, dead or alive, or repre- 
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SPAWNING TIME. 8 

sentationB of them. The remaining twelve fish of the class, 
though some of them will occasionally rise to the artificial 
fly, are usually captured by what is known as bottom fishing, 
i,e,, fishing with a bait on or near the bottom. Most of these 
twelve fish require to be fished for in different ways: the 
methods often vary with the season; and not only with the 
season, but also with the place; and the x>OBition of the fish 
varies according to the season of the year, the colour and 
volume of the water, and the temperature of the water and 
air. It does not, therefore, require a large amount of intel- 
ligence to understand that, to angle successfully for these 
twelve fish in any river or lake of the United Kingdom, at 
any time of the year, involves the possession of a considerable 
amount of knowledge of the subject. 

Before dealing with each fish specifically, I will endeavour 
to give some general ideas of their haunts in rivers, in spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter respectively, dealing with ponds 
and lakes later on. 

In the spring months most coarse fish* are engaged in 
depositing their spawn among weeds, sedge, or on the bottom 
where the water is shallow. After spawning they are in an 
exhausted condition, desperately lean, desperately hungry, and 
therefore very easy to catch. Fortunately the law has pro- 
hibited their capture between March 14th and June 16th in 
most public waters in England, and I trust that any readers 
of this book who have an opportunity of angling in early 
spring during the fence months will not avail themselves of 
it. The fish at that time of the year give very little play, 
are absolutely worthless when caught, and their capture when 
out of condition is, by all sportsmanlike anglers, considered 
next door to poaching. 

As after a certain interesting domestic event a visit to the 
seaside is often undertaken, so do roach, dace, chub, perch 
barbel, and gudgeon after spawning delight in gravelly 
shallows where the current is swift, and the sparkling water 

* All freshwater fish except salmon, trout, char, and grayling are usually so 
termed, though as a matter of fact some of them (e.g.y gudgeon and perch) are 
very delicate eating, and quite comparable with brown trout. 

o 2 
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4 ANGLING FOR COARSE FISH. 

/uU of oxygen and very invigorating. At the end of two or 
three weeks they gradually work into water of a slightly greater 
depth — ^2ft. to 6ft. — ^where the stream is lively; but barbel 
very quickly take up their quarters in their regular haunts, 
which are for the most part weir pools, mill tails, deep holes, 
and eddies under clay banks. Chub, also, show a preference 
for swims under banks, especially those overshadowed by trees 
(having a weakness for insect food); but the majority of coarse 
fish do not move into deep water until about the end of 
July, and even then will often be found in only a few inches 
of water if the weather is very hot and the stream undisturbed 
by boats. Until the middle of August gudgeon remain in 
very shallow water, in the stream, and are most plentiful in 
swims bordering deep holes; but later on the largest ones are 
caught in swims 9ft. or 10ft. in depth. Tench and carp do 
not shift their position much during the summer, and are to 
be found mostly in moderately deep swims, close to weeds. 
Bream, also, dwell in deep holes, where the current is gentle. 

The great thing to look for when fishing in the summer 
for roach, dace, perch, gudgeon, and pike, is a stream. Many 
anglers spoil their day's sport by fishing quiet comers where 
the water is still,- and where there are no fish, except a few 
tench, eels, and a possible jack. Another thing to be borne in 
mind is that most fish ^vill be found near and among weeds 
which give them shelter, and among which lies a large pro- 
portion of their food. The ideal swim for stream-loving fish 
during the hot months is one with weeds all round it, the 
bottom of soft, sandy gravel, the depth 5ft. to 10ft., and the 
stream moderate. And note well, that what I mean by a 
moderate stream is one moderate for any particular river. 
A moderate stream in the Thames would certainly be termed 
immoderate in the Bedfordshire Ouse, which mns for the 
most part sluggishly. 

About August coarse fish begin to get into first-rate 
condition, and are found in somewhat deeper water than in 
the month preceding, but t^ieir exact position depends a 
good deal on the height of water and the character of the 
river. Rivers usually run fastest in the centre of their 
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channels, and therefore, in very dry seasons, the fish work out 
towards the middle to be in the stream. As a general rule, 
the higher the water, the nearer the fish are to the bank, 
and vice versa. 

September and October are, all things being considered, 
the two best months of the year for bottom fishing. In the 
earlier months the angler has been handicapped by the great 
majority of fish taking np impregnable positions in the weeds; 
but now the weeds begin to rot, and become unpalatable to 
the fish, which therefore leave them. A few frosty nights 
have a great effect in causing the weeds to rot, and perch 
and jack to feed. Slightly deeper water must now be 
fished, but the angler must still take care to keep out in the 
stream, unless fishing for pike, tench, carp, bream, or eels, 
which are often found in almost still water at this time of 
year. 

There are a few other points connected with summer fishing 
which I should mention. The angler can hardly fish too 
early or too late (except for gudgeon and chub) during the 
hot months. Many a man who might have become a reputable 
member of the fraternity has been "choked off" — to use an 
unclassical expression — ^by making his first attempts at the 
gentle art in the broiling heat of a July or August sun. 
From sunrise to breakfast-time, and from sunset to supper- 
time, are the hours which should be devoted to angling in 
hot weather, but I need hardly say that during the summer 
occur dull, showery days, with a gentle breeze from the south- 
west, when the fish feed on and off all day. One great 
advantage of wind or rain is that these otherwise unpleasant 
elements ruffle the surface of the water, and thus hide the 
angler from the fish. Fish rarely feed well before a very 
heavy fall of rain. They seem to have an instinctive know- 
ledge that a great feast of worms is coming, and that they 
need not trouble themselves about trifles. I have repeatedly 
noticed that after a very bad day's sport, when the weather 
has seemed favourable, torrents of rain have come, and caused 
the water to rise and colour. 

Another point to be remembered in summer is that, the 
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water being clear and tbe liglit strong, fish can perceiye the 
angler at some considerable distance, and that, therefore, the 
farther the angler can be from the fish he seeks to catch, 
the better. The shallower the water, the more distant should 
be the angler from the fish. By a very scientific method of 
fishing (to be subsequently described), practised by the anglers 
of the Trent, this distant method of fishing is easily 
managed. The angler should be particularly careful to move 
about as little as possible if he thinks the fish can see him. 
I have noticed that certain fish care little for a man in 
full view of them who stands absolutely still, but the least 
movement on his part, and they are off. Above all things, 
the angler should never take up his position with the sun 
at his back, for a shadow on the water is fatal to success. 

I need hardly say that the tackle should always be as 
fine as circumstances will allow, coarse, strong tackle only 
being advisable when, owing to weeds, old piles, stones, and 
such like, fish have to be held very hard to keep them from 
hanging themselves up. Some varieties of fish, particularly 
chub, when they have not seen the angler, and have no 
suspicion of his presence, will often take a bait presented 
to them on very coarse tackle; but once their suspicions are 
aroused, which, unfortunately, is often the case, they either 
refuse to feed at all, or will only take a bait if the line is 
of the finest. Personally, I always use tackle as fine as I 
can get it consistent with strength, but in rivers which are 
little fished, and are not particularly bright, such extreme 
fineness is not really necessary. 

In the summer, a very great variety of baits are taken by 
the fish; but as baits which are good in one water sometimes 
altogether fail elsewhere, it is as well to obtain local informa- 
tion on the subject where it is available. At the same time, 
where the sport with what I may term local baits is not forth- 
coming, I never hesitate to try baits new to the place, and 
by that means sometimes make a good basket of fish. In 
winter the most common, and generally the best, bait is a 
worm. 

We come now to winter fishing. The chief changes in the 
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river at tliis time of the year are absence of weeds, a lower 
temperatnre of the water, and, generally, an increase in the 
volume of water, and therefore an increase in the force of 
the current. The water may also be more coloured than in 
summer. I will leave this question of colour for the present, 
and only consider the effects the other circumstances have 
on the position of fish. The fish having now no weed-cover, 
seek the deeper portions of the streams, and are no doubt 
greatly influenced in this move by the change in the tempera- 
ture of the water. Barbel, carp, gudgeon, and eels now cease 
to afford any sport to the angler, and bream and tench bite 
but rarely; but roach, dace, perch, chub, and pike feed well 
in suitable weather, and are in prime condition. If the water 
has increased much in volume, the difficulty is to find suf- 
ficiently quiet swims, for swims which were suitable in summer 
cannot now be fished on account of the increased force of 
the current. Chub will be in the same swims as in August, 
except when the stream has become too strong for them; but 
the other fish shift about a good deal, according to the height 
and colour of the water. If no quiet swims with gravelly 
or sandy bottoms are to be found, those with a muddy bottom 
may be tried. In such places I have frequently made good 
bags of roach and perch. If the water is as low as it usually 
is in summer, and the weather open, not very much difference 
will be found in the position of the fish (pike excepted) in 
winter and summer, due allowance, of course, being made for 
the absence of weeds. 

As a rule, most coarse ^sh are caught in winter, when 
rivers are clearing after floods, and it is floods and coloured 
water which make the greatest difference in the position of 
the fish. Floods drive them into the eddies and quiet comers 
where they can get out of the great force of the stream, and 
where, no doubt, their food collects. Colour in the water 
has the pecular effect of bringing fish on to the shallows, and 
the thicker the water, the shallower are the swims in which 
they wiU be found. I have caught roach in winter, when the 
river has been very thick, in not more than 18in. of water. 
Had the water been clear at that season, I should have fished 
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at a depth of, perliaps, eighteen feet instead of inches. Two 
reasons probably bring fish into shallow water when the 
riyer is coloured : First, because in the deeps, light cannot reach 
the bottom, and food cannot be seen; and second, because 
many varieties of fish pitefer shallow to deep water when 
they can safely come into such places without being seen by 
man and their other enemies. The best hours for fishing in the 
winter are from eleven to three, but a good deal depends on 
the temperature of the air, the fish feeding best during the 
more genial portion of the day. 

When rivers rise in fiood, and the water spreads over the 
meadows, the fish fiock on to the grass, and feed on the drowned 
insects and worms. At such times it is, as a rule, of not 
much use to go fishing, owing to the great difficulty of finding 
the quarry ; but an angler may unexpectedly stumble on a place 
where fish are collected together in great numbers, and have 
good sport ; and local fishermen, who know the r^ver thoroughly, 
can generally point out a spot or two where some fish are to 
be caught. On the whole, however, fishing when rivers are 
well over their banks is unsatisfactory work. 

What I have said concerning fioods and coloured waters 
applies nearly as much to summer as to winter fishing, the 
only difference being, that in summer the fish work out of the 
eddies into the stream rather sooner than they do in winter. 

Concerning the haunts of fish at various seasons in lakes 
and ponds there is not much to be said, beyond that in 
summer the fish are to be found in water of moderate depth, 
shifting to somewhat deeper quarters in the autumn. Where 
the bottoms of such places are variously of mud and sand, 
or gravel, more fish will be found on the gravel or sand 
than on the mud; as in rivers, the fish will always be found 
near weeds. The most successful method of pond and lake 
fishing is to feed the fish regularly at certain places, and 
there angle for them. My experience of the Shannon lakes, 
which are like small inland seas, is that no coarse fish, except a 
few pike, are to be caught in winter (from November to February). 
In places these lakes are very deep, and to the deeps the fish pro- 
bably repair on the advent of cold weather. It may be the same 
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in other lakes of similar size and depth, but I cannot speak from 
experience as to that. 

In bottom fishing, the judicious use of ground-bait is very 
important. The old idea about ground-bait was that it col- 
lected vast numbers of fish together at one spot; but it is 
now known that in rivers it does not have that effect to 
any considerable extent (unless continued regularly for a 
week or more), but induces the fish to feed on certain food 
to which they were previously unused, and lulls their sus- 
picions. For instance, a roach in the month of July is 
feeding on water-weed and the minute animal life which is 
found among weeds; a lump of paste is put before his nose, 
and he, naturally, if a well-informed roach, views it with 
suspicion, and probably refuses to take it. But if a quantity 
of bread and bran is cast into the water, he and his friends 
begin to feed, and look upon the lump of bread-paste as only a 
fragment of the rest. "When fish are very shy, they will 
only take the bait on the hook during about two minutes 
after the ground-bait is thrown in; in such cases quite small 
quantities should be used at a time. This peculiar property 
of ground-bait causing fish to feed, was forcibly brought to 
my mind only a few days ago. I was fishing under a bridge 
where I knew dwelt some fine chub ; the water was coloured, 
and my bait was a worm. At first the fish would not bite; 
after waiting a few minutes I threw in a few worms; just 
as these must have floated by my hook I had a bite, and 
caught a fine chub. Then came no more bites until I threw 
in more worms. I have known similar instances occur on 
many occasions. 

As there is a limit to what fish can eat, it is very easy to 
throw in too much ground-bait; and it follows that, in waters 
where the fish are few, less ground-bait should be thrown in 
than where they are plentiful, and there are more to eat it. 
Another very important point — ^perhaps the most important 
of all — ^is to throw in the ground-bait at such a spot that it 
will reach the bottom just where your hook-bait is waiting 
for a fish to come and take it. There are ways of making 
ground-bait sink fast or slowly, which I will refer to later 
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on. Of conrse, if the water is shallow and slow running, 
the groTind-bait can be thrown in nearly over the bait on the 
hook, while if the stream is swift and deep, the ground-bait 
must be thrown in some distance above the swim. The exact 
position depends on the depth of the water, the rate of the 
current, and the weight, or, rather, the specific gravity, of 
the ground-bait ; these matters must necessarily be left to the 
angler's judgment. 

So far I have only referred to the use of ground-bait while 
fishing. Ground-bait is very frequently thrown in daily for 
several days before the swim is fished. The amount thrown 
in is usually considerable — more in rivers than in still waters 
— and it is highly desirable to leave the fish unfed (so that 
they may recover their appetite) for at least twenty hours 
before the swim is fished. While the fishing is going on, a 
little ground-bait is thrown in at intervals, to keep the fish 
on the look-out for food, but not suflBcient to satisfy their 
hunger. 

In lakes and ponds, I am inclined to believe that ground- 
baiting for several days in succession does collect the fish 
in one spot, besides having the other advantages mentioned; 
there being no stream in such places, there is no difficulty in 
knowing where to cast in the ground-bait. If more is 
thrown in than the fish can eat, a portion is likely to turn 
sour and keep the fish away. 

The secrets of ground-baiting .are, shortly — to use ground- 
bait of the same kind as the hook-bait, but coarser in 
quality — the reason for which is, I hope, obvious; to cast it 
in sparingly when fishing the swim — ^little and often being 
the rule; to cast it in so far above the swim that it sinks 
just where the angler is fishing; and lastly, if the swim is 
baited for several days in succession, to leave it nnbaited for 
at least twenty hours before it is fished. Careful attention 
to these particulars is haK the battle in angling for coarse 
fish. Shall I insult my readers' common-sense by adding that 
ground-bait should not be mixed or handled with dirty hands, 
or even with clean hands if scented with tobacco smoke? 

The points which anglers have to be careful about are — not 
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to excite the suspicions of the fish by showing themselves 
more than needful, by tramping the banks, by disturbing the 
water, by casting a shadow over the fish, or by dragging the 
bait through the water more often than is absolutely necessary. 
The bait should sink as slowly and as naturally as possible (except 
in punt-fishing in a strong stream, when it has to sink quickly) ; 
it should not, with certain exceptions, be checked in its course 
down stream, and should generally be worked close to the bottom. 
The swims which are likely to contain the most fish should be 
chosen, and the angler will, if he be wise, go after the fish which 
are most likely to be on the feed. My dearest friend cannot per- 
suade me to jack fish in the middle of a hot summer's day, though 
I will gladly catch gudgeon or fly-fish for chub with him; 
nor, on the other hand, can he induce me to gudgeon fish 
in December, when I know I am likely to do well with the 
jack. Going after the wrong fish is one of the most common 
mistakes with beginners. 

The matters I have so far written about are well worth patient 
study, for when the general principles of angling are mastered 
the rest comes very easy, and the angler, instead of working 
by rule of thumb, understands the why and the wherefore 
of what he does, or is directed to do, and acquires the 
power of meeting any difficulties which may arise. The mere 
hooking and landing a fish are comparatively simple matterst 
acquired in a few months* practice. The great difficulties in 
bottom fishing are to find the fish, and, when they are found, 
to induce them to take the bait offered to them. In fishing, 
as in most other matters, common sense will be found of great 
service ; but it must be confessed that fish are eccentric animals, 
and often act in a way "no fellah can understand." 
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TACKLE FOB BOTTOM FISHINO. 

Bods — Bod'fittings — Heels and Winches — Running Lines — 
Hooks — Gut, Hair, Knots, and Leads — Float Tackle and Floats 
Leger and Paternoster — Landing-net, &c., &c, 

^EFORE we go a-fishing a visit has to be paid to the tackle- 
shop, and about the first thing we buy is 
The Hod. — At the present day a most marvellous and 
almost bewildering assortment of fishing-rods are offered for 
sale, adapted to every conceivable purpose. The use of a rod 
is to strike in the hook, to keep an even strain on a fish's 
mouth, and to guide him from weeds, old stumps and other 
dangers, safely into the landing-net — in anglers* language, 
to " play " him. If our tackle is strong, and we are thus able 
to put a great deal of pressure on the fish, we can use a stiff 
rod; but if our tackle is fine, and the pressure on the fish 
has to be of a very gentle character, it may become desirable 
to have a light, pliant, yielding rod. Of the twelve fish with 
which we are now concerned, roach, dace, perch, rudd, and 
gudgeon require a light rod, with a not too stiff top, as they 
are fished for with very fine tackle, the line being often nothing 
more than a hair from a stallion's tail. The other fish, which 
run to a considerable size, of course require something slightly 
stronger. The choice of a rod is somewhat a matter of 
fancy, no two anglers quite agreeing as to what is best; 
but I am inclined to think that for. boat and punt work 
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an East Indian cane (bamboo)* 10ft. or lift, punt-rod, 
and an lift, or 12ft. rod, of East Indian cane, a good deal 
stouter and stronger, but in other respects similar, will be 
found very suitable for bottom fishing generally. For ladies 
or boys slightly shorter rods are advisable. These bottom 
rods are usually made with lancewood tops, but greenheart 
is far better, and should always be ordered. The light lift, 
rod is best made in three pieces, each 3ft. Sin. in length; 
and it is a capital plan to have an extra butt (the butt is 
the lowest length) made the same, or a greater length, which 
can be added when a longish rod (15ft. Sin.) is required. 
The increased cost is very trifling. I have adopted this plan 
for some years with, occasionally, great advantage. 

If the angler can only afford to purchase one rod, he will 
have to choose one something between the two above described ; 
and whether he buy only one, or a dozen, he should take a 
friend with him who understands such matters. It is next 
to impossible to give an exact description of a rod on paper. 

* I am indebted to a gentleman connected with the wholesale fish-hook and 
tackle trade for the following account (sent me with specimens) of the various 
canes which are called indiscnminately bamboo or bamboo canes, and are nsed in 
rod-making:— 

** First in point of importance is, undoubtedly, the ' EaH India,* or * Mottled * 
These canes are largely used for splitting for built cane flv-rods, also for making up 
into spinning and trolling rods, and bottom rods of all kinds, and even for stiff 
fly-roos. They grow to 20ft. and 25ft. long, and taper to a point 

***CwroUna, or 'South' cane (or *SotUh Carolina,* which is the proper name. 
and which indicates, I suppose, the locality where grown), is what is ordinarily usea 
for cane or bamboo bottom and general rods. It is much cheaper than East India 
cane, and of course lighter, though not nearly so strong. Canes of this kind 
are rarely obtainable larger than about lin. in diameter at the thick end, and 
are about the same length, and taper to a point, as the East India cane. I 
send you a sample stained as well as plain, as the staining so alters the appear- 
ance that you might take them for two distinct sorts. This Carolina cane is now 
getting rather scarce, so another kind has been introduced, called by the cane- 
importers, ' Yellow Bamboo Rods.* They are about the same lengths, Ac, as the 
Carolinas, and though much stronger, are not so good for rod-maldng, as the knots 
are so large and prominent, and there is always a flat piece, or ' gutter,' going up 
from each knot. Thev are called by some people ' Japanese ' canes, though I 
don't think they come from Japan. 

** * WkiU Spanish,* or * Portuguese * cane (or, properly, reed) is very light, and 
b used for making— the butts and tops excepted— the long roach rods which 
the Lea roach-fishers use. They grow up to about 2Qft long, and towards the thin 
end the knots are very dose together. 

'* Tonquins are only to be got in short lengths, about 3^ft., of various sizes, from 
about iin. to lin. diameter. They are nearly straight— «.«., yiere is little, if any, 
taper on them; they are very strong, will almost stand jumping on, but are 
necessarily heavy. 

** Jungle Cane is solid and very heavy. It is used to split up for splicing on the 
ends of lancewood and other fly tops. The piece sent is a length between two 
knots, and is just ready for splitting. '* F. W." 
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For Toach-fishing (after the manner of the London bank 
anglers) in large rivers, such as the Thames, it is necessary 
to buy a white cane roach-rod, from 15ft. to 20ft. in length, 
straight, stiff for the most part, tapering gradually from the 
butt, and as little topheayy as possible. This rod, which is 
by no means a strong one, will be found of little use except 
for roach-fishing from the bank. The Thames and Lea roach- 
fishermen like to have the points of their rods just over the 
float, and as in summer weeds often fringe the shore for 
a considerable distance out, these very long rods are necessary 
for this particular style of angling. My plan, of sometimes 
using an extra butt with the light lift, rod, gives a fair 
makeshift for the regulation Lea roach-rod. 

When a rod is being chosen, it should always be handled 
with a reel attached to its butt, otherwise its true balance 
cannot be ascertained. Formerly most rods were made of 
hard wood — ^hickory and greenheart being great favourites ; 
but as bamboo is not only very light, but also possesses the 
requisite strength, it has very properly become the favourite 
material for most bottom fishing and spinning rods. People 
who have the good fortune to live close to a river or lake 
should use rods made of one single piece of bamboo, with a 
jungle-cane top, a few inches in length, spliced on. These 
are the most delightful rods I know of. The only disadvantage 
connected with their use is that they cannot be taken to 
pieces and put in a bag. They are largely used by the pro- 
fessional fishermen of the Thames. To prevent rods warping, 
it is a good plan to tie a loop of string at one end of each joint, 
fasten on a weight at the other, and hang the joints up by the 
loops. Bods should be sandpapered and re-varnished once a 
year if much used, and the ring- whippings renewed occasionally. 

Rod-fittings. — Besides cane or wood, a rod consists of 
metal ferrules round the ends of the joints, an arrangement 
for fastening a winch or reel to the butt, and rings to convey 
the line from the reel to the top of the rod. On fly-rods it 
is usual to have various devices connected with the ferrules, 
to prevent the joints from coming apart^ and as, when casting 
out the tackle used, in bottom fishing, joints do occasionally 
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do not see why these same devices should not 
also be used on bottom rods. Two arrangements 
of the kind which are well adapted for the purpose 
are Hardy's pfitent lock-fast joint (see Fig. 1) and 
Farlow's rod-joint fastener. The joints should be 
always double brazed — Le,, completely covered with 
brass. Joints sometimes stick together. By holding 
them in the fame of a spint-lamp or candle, they 
will usually come apart, the outside ferrule 
expanding with the heat. It is as well to^rub the 
joints occasionally with 
vaseline or soft soap; this 
prevents them sticking. 

The most common method 
of fastening the reel or 
winch to the rod consists of 
two brass rings — one fixed, 
the other sliding. The best 
arrangement of the kind is 
that known as the Weeger 
wedge -fast winch - fitting, 
and there are various 
patent fittings — Warner's, 
Farlow's, &c. 

Rod-rings are either upright and rigid, 
or movable. The former are by far the 
best made of hard metal, according to 
the patterns illustrated in Fig. 2. On 
the whole, pattern &, though more ex- 
pensive, is the better, and should always 
be used for the two rings next the reel. 
For the top ring of all I have a natural 
prejudice — shared by a good many other 
anglers — in favour of the ring shown in 
Fig. 3. Rings made on that pattern 
work on pivots, save a good deal of wear 
and tear to the line by diminishing 
friction, and the line rarely folds round 




Bod-rings. 
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them as it does with most other rings. An interior ring of 
Phosphor Bronze is introduced into the more expensive of 
these rings, and is decidedly an advantage. 

If I was ordering a bottom rod to be made for me according 
to the above ideas, it would shortly be described as a mottled 
East India cane 10ft. (or longer, according to requirements) 
bottom rod, three joints, two greenheart tops (one being shorter 
and slightly stouter than the other), extra butt, snake rings, two 
bridge rings next reel, Bickerdyke top ring, Weeger winch-fitting, 
lockfast joints. Either of the winch-fittings or fastenings for 
joints I have mentioned would answer almost as well as those 
given in this description. I must confess to rather a fancy for 
" South'* cane for light rods. It might be best to have the lighter 
rod of " South " cane, and the heavier rod of East India cane. 
Seels and Winclies. — Of these there are numberless kinds, 
and the angler can, if it please him, pay thirty shillings for a 
most elaborate affair. My own choice would fall on either a 
plain check brass winch, or a wooden Nottingham reel with 

a check which can be taken 
on or off, and fitted with a 
wire guard — an idea of my 
own — to prevent the line un- 
coiling and entangling. Of 
the two, I much prefer the 
reel, on account of the rapidity 
with which the line can be 
wound on it, thanks to the 
large circumference of the 
barrel, and the facility with 
which it can be turned into a 

fast-running Nottingham winch 

Fig. 4. Nottingham Reel with , , • xi> i- ax 

Movable Check and Improved by merely moving tne button 

LiNE-GUARD. ^^ ^1^3 Y>2uck. ThesB reels (see 

Fig 4) * are sold everywhere, and my guard can be put on them 

by any metal-worker for a few pence. The combination reels 

♦The reel illustrated is one of the cheapest made, but answers its purpose well 
enough if carefully looked after. The better class Nottingham reels have star- 
shaped metal backs, which give rigidity to the wood. 
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sold by Slater, of Newai*k-on-Trent, are somewhat similar in 
their working, and are admirable for all kinds of fishing. 
For the small rod already described, a reel Sin. in diameter 
will bo found suitable. A 24in., or even a 2in., reel will do 
to hold 507ds. or so of fine line for roach-fishing; but I 
prefer the larger size, because it winds the line in much 
faster than the smaller size, and helps to balance the rod. 
For the heavier rod I should use a 3iin. reel. It is a good 
plan (especially when the line is fine) to put a little wadding 
round the barrel of the reel before the line is wound on. 
The "Ariel" Reel is one of the best made for Nottingham 
fishing, being exceptionally light. The line dries quickly on 
the skeleton frame. It should have a check and line-guard. 

Sunning Lines. — ^The only lines for bottom fishing worthy 
of mention are those made of silk, either plaited or twisted. The 
twisted lines kink if any quantity of line is left loose; but 
those anglers who acquire the art of Nottingham fishing 
(see Chap. III.) never do leave any loose folds to kink, and prefer 
these lines on account of; their strength, which is greater than 
that of a plaited line of the same size. Persons who cannot 
or do not wish to fish after the Nottingham method had 
better use plaited lines. For roach and gudgeon-fishing the 
line should be of pure silk, plaited or twisted, and as fine 
as it can be obtained; but more generally useful is the 
Nottingham line used for chub-fishing. It is strong enough 
for chub or perch, and is fine enough for roach-fishing. It is 
also very cheap; I get 100yds. of this size line from Carter 
and Co., of Islington, for 2s. On the large reel a plaited 
line, about double the thickness of. the roach-line, and dressed 
with an oil dressing, will be found useful for the larger 
varieties of fish. If, however, a Nottingham line is preferred, 
it should be just a trifle thicker than the one used for chub. 
These lines being very fine, soon gst worn out, and after a 
long day's fishing it is always as well to break off 4yds. or 
5yds. of line, which is no great loss. A really well-dressed 
waterproof line is a most difficult thing to procure •from* a 
tackle-shop, as the makers use too much driers in their 
mixtures, and the lines dry quickly and hard. A well-dressed 
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line takes months to drj, but it dries soft, and does not 
"knuckle," i.e., crack. It is very necessary to have a soft 
dressing for lines intended to be used in bottom fishing. The 
very best dressing is simply raw linseed oil, but it takes sucb a 
long time to dry that it is rarely used; next best is boiled 
linseed oil. The line is soaked for a week in the oil (cold), or 
placed in it under an air-pump, then stretched between two 
trees, well rubbed with a piece of smooth leather (this gets 
air-bubbles out of the line), and then put to soak for two 
more days. It is then stretched between the trees, the super- 
fluous oil wiped gently off, and left to dry — an operation which 
will take about two months. In wet weather the line must be 
taken indoors. When this first coat is dry, the line should be 
put into the oil for two more days, and again be put out to 
dry. Altogether the operation takes about six months. A line 
so prepared will last for years. To put on a fine polish when 
dry, well rub the line with a piece of leather on which is a 
little raw linseed oil. 

It is never advisable to re-dress lines with any boiled oil 
mixture, or at any time to soak them in hot oil mixtures. A 
simple method of dressing lines, new or old, is to rub them 
briskly with a cake made of paraffin wax and deer or mutton 
kidney suet in equal pai*ts. This dressing has frequently fco 
be renewed. Twisted lines are sometimes dressed. Their 
strength is their chief recommendation. New lines should be 
very carefully uncoiled. I am indebted to Mr. Pennell for the 
following capital dodge: Make a cylinder out of a newspaper, 
and place it through the middle of the coil of line. Put a 
stick through the paper, and rest the ends of the stick on two 
chairs. Fasten the loose end of the line to the reel, and wind 
away. The newspaper, of course, turns on the stick, and the 
line comes off freely. 

Lines should always be unwound to dry after a day's 
fishing. They can be coiled round chair-backs, or, if plaited, 
merely left on the floor or on a table. Several capital winders 
for drying lines are sold. 

Hooks- — There are nearer a hundred than fifty different 
bends of hooks. The ordinary round bend, of which a scale 
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of nates is given (Fig. 5), is most tiseful for bottom fisliing 
generally; but the well-known Crystal hooks (see Fig. 6) are 
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Fig. 5. Bound Bend Hook-scalb, with Bbdditch numbbrino. 

first-rate for roach-fisliing with gentles or small worms; and 

in larger sizes I have found them admirable for perch-fishing 
in summer, when the bait is a minnow. 
In bottom fishing, nothing but the round 
bend need be used ; but I prefer the Crystal 
hooks for the purposes named. It is the 
worst possible economy to buy cheap hooks; 
more than half those manufactured are 
rubbish. A hook should be carefully tem- 
pered, so that when tested with the thumb- 
nail it is not too soft, and, bending, remains 
bent like a piece of lead; nor too hard, 
snapping off like a piece of cast-iron. The 

careful angler will test every hook before attaching it to his 

line. 
Hooks are usually fastened to the line by laying the end 
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of the gat (first bitten to make it fiat) along tbe shank of 
the hook, and binding the two together with fine silk which 
has first been rubbed on cobbler's or bee's- wax, which can be 
held in a piece of leather. Various methods of preparing wax 
for this purpose have been suggested, but I have never found 
one possessing the stickfast qualities of the old-fashioned 
cobbler's wax. The binding should be begun at the end of 
the shank, and finished off as soon as the 
end of the gut has been reached (see Fig. 
7). The loops in the illustration of course 
have to be pulled tight. The same finish 
is effected by laying the end of the tying- 
silk along the shank, and pointing in the 
same direction as the shank, and taking 
three more turns with the other part of 
the silk, passing the bend and point of 
the hook through the loop at each turn. 
Nothing then remains but to pull the end 
of the silk which lies along the shank 
tight. This most useful finish is well 
worth learning. The shank may be 
touched with shellac varnish (two parts 
gum Benjamin, six parts shellac, eight 
parts spiiits of wine) or coloured. As the shank of 
hook is very frequently visible to the fish, it ought to 
be the same colour as the bait. The best mixture for 
the purpose, recommended by Bailey, of Nottingham, is a 
little finely-ground vermilion, chrome yellow, or white lead 
(according to the colour desired), moistened with a few 
drops of French polish. This paint can be laid on thinly 
with a small camel's-hair brush, and the hooks, when painted 
or varnished, should be stuck into a piece of cork to dry. 
Other good preparations for this purpose are the bath or 
furniture enamels sold pretty well everywhere. The points of 
all hooks should be sharp, and the barbs should be small, 
particularly in hooks used for the chub, barbel, and carp. 
A rank barb — one which projects much from the hook — has the 
fatal effect of frequently preventing the hook going through the 
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lip of the fish. Fersonallj, I would rather have no barb at all 
for bottom fishing than a large, rank one. In the twentieth 
centnrj hooks may be made with modified barbs, but at present 
the angler is well advised if he carries a small needle or watch- 
maker's file, and reduces the barbs and sharpens 
up the sides of the x>o^^ oi all large-sized 
hooks. Fig. 8 illustrates a very improved form 
of hook for worm-fishing, invented by Mr. 
B. B. Marston. The barb on the shank keeps, 
the worm in its place. 
Eyed hooks — that is, hooks with a small eye 

Uat the end of the shank, to which the line is 
fastened — are not much used by bottom fishers, 
but it is as well to have a few of various sizes 
in one's book. These hooks are easily fastened 
to gut by the method (one of several) shown 
in Fig. 9, and known as the Turle knot. I 
doubt if there is a better one for bottom 
fishing. The gut is (1) put through the eye, and a slip-knot 
made in it; (2) the hook is then put through the noose, and 
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Fio. 9. The Method op Fastening Eyed Hooks to Out. 

(3) the noose pulled tight. Stewart tackle is easily made 
with eyed hooks (see Chap. III.). 
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Quty Kair, Xnots, aad Leads.— Silkworm gnt is now 
more used for the lower portions of fisliing-lines than any- 
thing else, but horsehair is preferred for roach-fishing by 
many London bank anglers who excel in that branch of the 
art. Gut is manufactured in lengths varying from about 




FI& 10. Knot (in Three Stages) for Joining Lengths of Out together. 

lOin. to 20in. It is sold either as it comes from Spain, or 
else mechanically reduced in thickness by being softened and 
drawn through metal plates, when it is called, technically, 
fine-drawn gut. 

For roach-fishing in summer, fine-drawn gut, or hair, must 
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be QBed. The former quickly gets rough, and as soon as this 
happens it should either be rubbed smooth with indiarubber. 
or a fresh length used. The finest undrawn gut is useful 
for fish which do not exceed 21b. in weight. Larger fish 
require stronger tackle, tmless the water is free from weeds, 
€food gut is round, long, and free irom specks when held 
up to the light. The lengths are best joined together by 
the knot shown in Fig. 10 ; but the gut must be first 
soaked in cold water — ^rain-water for preference — ^for at least 
an hour. When time is valuable, warm water may be used, 
but its use is not advisable. The hook-link generally has a 
loop at the end of it, which is used to fasten the hook to 
a corresponding loop at the end of the main length of gut 
(see Fig. 11). Gut is sold ready made up into 1yd., 2yd., 
or 3yd. lengths, or in hanks of a hundred pieces, which 
require tying together. 

As to whether gut should be stained or not, there is a 
difference of opinion among anglers; but I never yet heard 
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anyone deny that gut which has to lie on the bottom — as in 
leger fishing — should be stained to as nearly as possible 
match the gravel or sand. Gut which does not lie on the 
bottom should, I think, be stained to harmonise and appear 
a part of the river vegetation — green in summer, brown in 
autumn and winter. Judson's dyes, used strong, are most 
useful for staining gut. More simple stains are ink, strong 
eoffee lees, and strong green tea. I need hardly indicate 
the colours which they give to the gut. Ink gives a neutral 
tint, which is useful for gut used in fly-fishing. Ink and 
coffee mixed make a muddy stain, admirable for gut which 
has to lie on a muddy bottom. To preserve gut, keep it out 
of the light, wrapped in wash-leather or a sheet of pure 
indiarubber. Gut should always be soaked in cold water 
before being used. One of the best methods of attaching 
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GUT-TACKLE TO 
BUNKINQ LiNB. 



the loop in the gut at the end of the float or other tackle, 
to the running line, is shown in Fig. 12. 

Horsehair is most useful for roach and 
gudgeon lines. It is not so strong nor so fine 
as fine-drawn gut, but I have long been of 
the opinion that the fish are less suspicious of 
it than of gut. Hair is superior to gut in 
being elastic, long, and neither glistening when 
new nor fraying when old. The best horsehair 
comes from the tails of stallions. That obtained 
at violin bow-makers* is sure to be good. I 
prefer light brown horsehair to any other. Hair 
may be tied with the same knot as gut. If 
the angler is fishing Nottingham fashion, with 
his float at some distance, he should not use ^op^Attachino 
hair, on account of its elasticity; but when 
fishing under the point of a long, stiff rod, as 
do the London roach -fishers, the elasticity is a decided 
advantage. 

There are two methods of weighting a line — with split or 
bored shot, or with lead wire. Shot can be split with a small, 
inexpensive machine made for this purpose ; or with a pen- 
knife, if half sunk in a small hole in a piece of wood. They 
are usually bought ready split. They are either bitten on to 
the line, or pinched on with pincers. If the line s fine, 
whether gut or horsehair, it should be doubled where the 
shots are placed. To fix lead wire, lay a darning-needle, or 
long pin, alongside the line, and twist the wire round both 
needle and line. When enough wire has been twisted on, 
withdraw the needle, and twist up the coil tighter. Small 
pierced bullets or swan-shot are useful for leger float tackle, 
working between two split shot placed 12in. or more apart. 

Float-tackle and Floats. — Having purchased rod, reel- 
line, and hooks, the next thing to buy, or to make up— for 
the making up is a very simple matter — is the gut or hair 
line, on which are the hook, float, and either split shot or 
some lead wire, used to partially sink the float in the water, 
aod keep it in a perpendicular position and the bait near 
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(Jhe porcupine quill should he coiitinued right through the cork). 
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Fig. 13. Typical 
Float-tackle. 



the bottom. The accompanying sketch /Fig. 13) shows the 
position of the float in the water and the tackle beneath it. 
It will be noticed that the line passes 
through a ring at the bottom of the float, 
and is kept in position by a cap, usually 
of quiU or gutta-percha, which encircles 
the top of the float. The best float-caps 
I know of are made of a ** gum " material 
resembling oilcloth. The float shown is ex- 
cellent for roach-fishing in rivers. It is 
made of a piece of goose-quill, stopped at 
the bottom with the end of a porcupine- 
quill. The top should be touched with red 
paint. The lowest shot should be usually 
a little above the length of gut on which the 
hook is tied (9in. or lOin. from the hook), 
and the others about 9in. higher. Five shots 
are shown in the engraving, but the exact 
number, of course, depends on the buoy- 
ancy of each particular float, and can 
only be found by experiment A float should be always looked 
upon as a necessary evil, and should be as small as the stream 
will allow. The size of the float should depend on the amount 
of lead one has to put on the line to keep the hook near the 
bottom. The faster the stream, the more weight is required^ 
and vice versa. As a matter of fact, it is wiser to regtdate 
the float to the shot, rather than the shot to the float. In 
pei*fectly still water anglers sometimes use no weight on the 
line at all, the float being what is termed a self -cocking one — 
t.e., weighted at the lower end. A piece of lead wire wound 
round the lower end of any float makes it self-cocking. A few 
shot, or a little quicksilver, are sometimes placed inside a float 
made of two pieces of quill ; this also causes it to cock without 
any shot being on the line. When no weight is used on 
the line, the bait, of course, sinks slowly and naturally. The 
tackle shown in Fig. 13 is suitable for many kinds of 
bottom Ashing in moderate streams. In stronger streams, more 
shot, placed nearer the hook, and a larger float, should be^ 
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used. The float from which the drawing was made is 5iuL 
long. It was a favonrite float- of the late J. G. Fennell, Author 
of the "Book of the Roach," and was given me just before 
his death. 

Of floats there is an endless variety offered to the angler. 
There are pretty things made up of quill, and beautifully 
tapered with bone ends; others of oork— gaudy arrangements 
of blue and red; 
and others, again, 
of reed; but the 
best, least expens- 
sive, and most work- 
manlike floats are 
quills from the wing- 
feathers of large 
birds, such as geese, 
swans, turkeys, and 
pelicans. These are 
buoyant, carrying, 
for their size, a 
large amount of 
shot, and slide into 
the water very 
quickly, without 
frightening the fish. 
When a veiy small 
float is requii-ed, 
nothing is better 
than a small por- 
cupine-quill, which 
will carry at most two or three No. 2 shots. If cork floats 
are used, they should be nicely tapered, and the two ends 
should be made by a single porcupine-quill run through the 
centre of the cork. Fig. 14 represents two sliding floats- 
one (I) of cork, and the other (2) of quill — so called because 
they slide down the line. They are kept from slipping too high 
up the line by a fragment of indiarubber, gut, or a bristle placed 
on the line, so small that it wiU go through the rings of the 




Fig. 14. Two Sudino Floats. 
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rod, yet so large that it will not slip through the rings on 
the float. The nse of these floats will be described 
later on. For a beginner, the purchase of three 
quills of different sizes will probably be found 
sufiBcient. Five feet is an avei^age length of gut 
to have between the hook and the running line. 

The Leger and Paternoster. — These quaintly- 
named pieces of tackle are used for fishing without 
a float — on the bottom and just off the bottom 
respectively. Fig. 15 shows very clearly the con- 
struction of the leger. The lead works on a foot 
of the finest patent gimp, ab each end of which 
is a bead or split shot. The hook above the 
lead is usually omitted, except in winter fishing, 
when a live-bait is put on it, and a worm on the 
lower hook. The leger is made light or heavy, 
according to the strength of the stream. In some 
cases only a light pistol-bullet is used, and the 
gimp omitted. The gut below the lead should be 
at least 36in. in length; above it, about 24in. 
The paternoster, being used almost entirely for 
perch-fishing, will be found described in Chapter lY. 

Landing Net.— A most useful affair for lifting 
fish into the boat or on to the bank when hooked 
The larger the ring of the net is, up to a diameter 
of 18in., the better. The angler must be the judge 
of how much he likes to burden himself with when 
he goes fishing. If he has to carry his own im- 
pedimenta, he will probably prefer a small net, but 
if he fishes from a punt, a large one. The landing- 
nets used by Thames puntsmen are usually of large 
mesh, mounted on an iron ring 18in. in diameter, 
which is lashed on to a 6ft. ash pole. Of the light 
folding nets, I think the " Hi Regan," brought out 

Fig. 15. "'the by Warner and Sons, of Redditch, is the best. 

A very inexpensive folding-net is made in the shape 

of a triangle, two sides of which are of wood, the other of light 
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cord. If the angler fishes a good deal from the bank, and is 
in the habit of roving about with a paternoster for perch, 
or with Nottingham tackle for coarse fish generally, he of 
course wants some arrangement for carrying his net. I have 
had several, and have come to the conclusion that the one 
largely used by the Hampshire fly-fishermen (see Fig. 16) is the 
best suited to the purpose. The net can easily be drawn 




Fig. 16. Portable Folding Landing-net and Bow of " Hi Began •• Net. 
from its sling with one hand, and a slight jerk causes it to 
spring out straight, and the handle, which is telescopic, to 
double its length. 

Fliunmet, Disgorger, and Sundries.— Plummets are either 
made of rolled lead, or consist of a solid piece of lead (see 
Pie. 17), with a brass ring at the top, and cork let into the 
base. The hook is put through the ring, and fastened into the 
cork. Plummets are used for taking the depth; but by stick- 
ing a piece of tallow in a hollow scooped out of the plunmiet, 
the nature of the bottom is easily discovered. Plummets are 
very necessary articles, and the man who often goes a-fishing 
will do well to have one in a pocket of each of his fishing- 
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Pig. 17. Plummet. 



coats. When forgotten, a stone, penknife, or bunch of keys 
are sometimes made to answer the same purpose. If the keys 
catch in a weed, and the line breaks, the 
angler never afterwards forgets his plummet. 
There are two or three machines made called 
depth-gauges ; they answer their purpose, but 
I do not think them necessary, and for some 
reasons they are even undesirable. 

The disgorger is a most useful instrument, 
by the aid of which hooks are inveigled out 
of fishes' mouths. The best are made as shown 
in Fig. 18. Either end is used, according to 
circumstances ; usually the twisted end is 
preferred. The line is got into the centre of 
the twist, and the disgorger run down 
right on to the hook wherever it is buried in the fish; the 
line should then be twisted round the disgorger, and a turn 
of the wrist brings the hook away — an affair of five seconds 
where fingers are not all thumbs. It is not a bad 
plan, in lieu of the forked end, to turn the end of 
the wire into a ring. The disgorger can then be 
fastened by a cord to a buttonhole. For pike 
something stronger is wanted. 

Among the sundries are metal boxes for gentles 
and other bait. These should be large, but flat, 
to go conveniently into the pocket, and be pierced 
with plenty of air-holes. Several neat little arrange- 
ments for holding bait, which can be strapped on 
to the waist, are sold at the tackle-shops, and 
when the angler walks and fishes will be found 
useful. Bags are the best worm containers. Then 
the angler requires winders on which to keep his 
lines, a book for hooks, or winder and hook- book 
combined. Of these the tackle-shops offer a 
pleasing variety, suited to all sorts and conditions 
of men and purses. The angler should also carry a pair of sharp 
pocket-scissors; cobbler's- or bee*8-wax, wrapped in a piece of 
leather; binding silk, fine but strong; and varnish for 



Fig. 18. 

Improved 

Disgorger. 
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bindings of hooks, &e. (see page 20). As to creels, baskets, 
and bags, the angler may please himself. My idea of a creel 
is one with a flat top, on which I can sit, with a partition, 
horizontal or perpendicular, to divide my lunch, tobacco, &c., 
from any fish I may catch. For bottom fishing, one of large 
size is often required. 

I belieye I have now mentioned all the tackle that is 
generally requisite for coarse fish; but in their appropriate 
places one or two special articles will be found described. 
To go into all the modifications of tackle which circumstances 
occasionally render necessary would require a volume three 
times as large as this. The angler must have a certain amount 
of ingenuity in him to be worth his salt, and in no branch of 
angling is his ingenuity of more use to him than in bottom 
fishing. He shoidd always be asking himself: Can I safely 
fish any finer? Is not my line too coarse? Have I not 
too many shots on? Is not my float too large? K the 
line can with safety be finer, it is too coarse ; if the 
bait will keep the bottom with less shot, too many shot are 
on the line; and if a smaller float can be used, the one on 
the line is too large. Whatever happens — ^aild queer things 
do happen out fishing — ^invent something to meet the emer- 
gency. Never fold your hands and say "It's no good." I 
know heaps of men who go fishing who hardly know one 
end of the rod from the other, and yet they catch fish — ^for 
the simple reason, that they fish with other people's brains. 
There is my good friend, worthy Sir Croesus Goldstick, who, 
when he retires to his country seat on the Norfolk Broads, 
after the labours of the Session, has an hour or two at the 
bream. His skilful keeper finds a good swim, baits it, arranges 
the tackle, moors the boat, baits the hook, and lands the fish. 
Sir Croesus lifts the rod when the float goes under, pulls till 
the fish comes to the surface, and, thinking himself an angler, 
boasts of his catch. Bah! his keeper was the angler, and 
Sir Croesus a mere automaton doing his bidding. I say, no 
man should call himself an angler unless he can catch fish 
without a skilled assistant to do the greater part of the work 
for him. 
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Roach Hooks (actual size).— a, for two gentles ; b, for three gentles, red worm, 
or silk' weed ; o, for sinall pellet of paste, or grain of wheat ; d, for large 
pellet of paste ; e, for lobworms, or tery large paste baits. 

CHAPTER III. 



TEJS BO ACE {Leuciscus rutihis). 

Boaeh-fishing a Fine Art — A Swmmer Day's Boaeh-fishinff — 
Baits and Ground-hait — Finding a Swim — Float-fishing in 
Thames Style — Playing and Landing Fish — A Jack in the 
Swim — Nottingham, Fishing — Tight Corking, and Legering 
with a Float — Fishing with Silk-weed — Punt-fishing — Leger- 
ing for Boach — Fishing in High and Cohwred Water — 
Catching, Scowring, and Keeping Loh-worms — Winter 
Fishing — Boach-fishing in Lakes, Ponds, Meres, and Canals, 

SHE roach — called in Oheshire the roach-dace — is the most 
popidar of the coarse fish. It abounds in almost every 
lake, pond, canal, and qniet-running stream in England, but is 
not found in Ireland. It affords capital sport on the fine 
tackle essential to its capture, and in autumn and winter, if 
skilfully cooked, is not altogether uneatable. It is a remarkably 
handsome fish, being for the most part silvery, eyes, fins, 
and tail tinged with red, but, as with all other fish, the back 
is the darkest portion — ^a steely blue or green, quickly turning 
to silver on the sides and belly. The scales are rather large, 
and are easily displaced. In weight roach vary from a few 
ounces to about SJlb., but one of 21b. is very rarely captured, 
and probably not two anglers out of 500 have ever seen a roach 
that size. Small roach are sometimes mistaken for rudd, and 
vice versd. They are, however, easily distinguished by a glance 
at their mouths. Boach have projecting top lips, which come 

E 2 
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down when required to pick food off the bottom. Badd have 
a hard, bonj, immovable top lip, and the under lip projects. 
Hybrids between roach and rudd are not unknown. 

I want it to be understood at the outset that roach-fishing, 
80 far as the larger fish are concerned, is not a very simple 
operation. It is the fashion with a certain number of fly-fishers, 
more especially those who fish exclusively for salmon, to talk 
somewhat slightingly of roach-fishing, and of bottom fishing 
generally. Now the truth is that in respect of clear-fiowing 
rivers which are often visited by anglers, roach-fishing has been 
quite as much reduced, or rather elevated, to a fine art, as 
salmon-fishing, if not more so. The difficulties of getting the 
fish to take the bait are certainly not less with roach than 
with salmon, and there is not so great a difference as might 
be supposed in the skill required after the fish are hooked. 
The salmon-fisher plays his twenty-pounder with the strongest 
gut; the roaoh-fisher plays his one-and-a-half -pounder on gut 
finer than hair. Let the two change rods, and I warrant the 
roach has a better chance of escape than the salmon. But if you 
agree with me that the skill displayed by the roach-fisher is, 
in its way as much to be admired as that exhibited by the 
salmon-fisher, I will gladly grant that the salmon-fisher has 
the advantage in lespect of the splendid exercise his favourite 
sport enables him to enjoy, the lovely scenery through which 
it takes him, and the glorious battles which every now and again 
he wages with the king of fresh-water fish. 

To come to the more practical portions of my subject, roach 
swim in shoals var3ring from a dozen to an uncountable num- 
ber, and usually feed close to the bottom. There are, broadly 
speaking, two methods of fishing on or near the bottom for 
roach: first, with float tackle ; second, with leger tackle. Both 
plans are capable of many variations, and occasionally the 
two are combined. The exact method to be followed depends 
on the time of year and the character of the swim, the 
skilful angler varying his tackle accordingly. In ordinary 
float-fishing from the bank, either the light rod with the 
extra butt — mentioned on page 13 — can be used, or the rods 
made specially for the purpose (see p. 14). If the angler fishes 
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in tlie Nottingliani fashion, or with the leger, the light rod, 
without the extra butt, will be found to answer the purpose 
admirably ; but Nottingham anglers use light wood rods, made 
expressly for their peculiar kind of fishing. Personally, I am 
not wedded to either the Nottingham style or any other, but 
always use Nottingham reels and lines (see pp. 16 and 17), so 
that I can fish any way I like ; and when I fail with one plan, 
I try another. 

Let us now go for a summer day's roach-fishing, during 
which I will do my best to explain how to find the fish, and 
the various ways of catching them. By following this plan 
I believe I shall be able to give all the necessary information 
in a readable and easily-understood form. 

It is the end of July, and the roach are now in condition. 
We are going to a stream which is new to us, so devote a por- 
tion of the previous day to getting ready various baits which we 
may possibly require. In the first place, we prepare about half 
a pint of wheat for bait, by placing it in a large covered jar, fidl 
of cold water, in the oven, and letting it stew gently from three 
to five hours, adding cold water about once an hour, as the wheat 
quickly takes up the water, and it is important not to let it dry. 
The wheat can hardly cook too slowly. If prepared with care, 
it swells up to about the size of a pea and bursts, showing a 
little streak of white. If done too much, the inside boils out. 
The empty husks are not much use as bait. Of coui'se, there 
are many methods of stewing wheat, but the jar-in-oven plan 
is the safest.* Instead of wheat, we can use lightly-dried 
malt — ^which is sometimes preferred by the roach — or pearl 
barley. A bait more used for roach than any other (paste 
excepted) is the gentle — ^larva of the bluebottle fly. We pur- 
chase a store of these from an obliging butcher's assistant, 
who, by keeping them in bran or damp sand for a few days, 
in a dark, cool place — a cellar for preference — ^has caused them 
to become clean and pleasant to use. Some few anglers 

* Another good method is to soak the wheat for twelve hours, rub it in a coarse 
canvas bag until the husks are removed, and then stew the remainder of the grain 
very gently in milk. Another plan is to place a bag of wheat in a mash-tub for a 
few hours. 
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believe that gentles are more attractive to the fish when fresh 
from feeding on putrid flesh, but I much prefer them well 
scoured. 

It is the easiest possible thing to raise a stock of gentles 
in summer, but residents in town are advised not to make the 
attempt. A piece of bullock's liver, or a dead ' flsh or rat, 
hung up in a warm, shady place out of doors, out of the way 
of cats, quickly attracts crowds of blow-flies. In one or two 
days the thing will be sufficiently "blown." It should then 
be placed on some sand, in an earthenware pan with a glazed 
interior, or in an old lard tin, kept in the i^ade, and covered 
with a piece of wire netting, to keep off cats, dogs, and rats. In 
warm weather the gentles may be almost seen to grow. As 
they eat the stuff they are bred in, fresh food should be given 
them, or they quickly turn into the chrysalis state, and are then 
not much use.* Those required for baiting the hooks can be 
kept in bran or sand for a few days, and some nicely scoured ones 
are generally to be found in the sand at the bottom of the pan. 
Scoured gentles keep longest in a cellar or other cool, dark place. 
The sides of the pan have to be kept quite dry, or the gentles will 
crawl out. To keep gentles in winter two plans are adopted: 
The first is to half fill a good sized tub with damp sand or garden 
loam, get some liver, fly-blown, as late in the year as possible, and 
lay the liver on the top of the soil. The pan should be placed in 
a dark place, and the gentles be well fed on anything in the 
nature of meat. Many of them will bury themselves in the soiL 
The other plan, which is less trouble, but hardly so effective, is 
to cork up full-grown gentles in a bottle full of garden soil, 
and bury the bottle until wanted. 

Well, our wheat is boiled and gentles scoured ; but to be on the 
safe side, we get from the stable-boy a few redworms, which, in 
anticipation of our visit, he obtained from a very old dungheap, 
and has kept for three days in damp moss to scour. Before 
going to bed we put in soak any old crusts that are in the bread- 
pan, and perhaps prevail on the cook to boil us a teacupf ul of rice, 



* Dace are more partial to the chrysalis than roach. A compound bait— gentle 
on shank, and chrysalis on point of hook— is sometimes successfoL 
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to add to the attractiveness of our ground-bait. We also take a 
glance through Ghapter II. of this book, and make up some float 
tackle, but leave a good deal to be flnallj arranged until we 
reach the water's side, for, having never fished this particular 
river, we hardly know its character and the tackle we shall 
want. 

The following morning we are up at daybreak, and find 
our man, John, busy at work on the ground-bait. The basin- 
ful of soaked bread he has thoroughly emptied of water, and, 
after squeezing the crusts, has rubbed them into very small 
fragments. To the bread he adds the boiled rice, a few hand- 
fuls of meal, and with some bran works up the mixture into 
stiff balls. (N.B. — The bread and bran alone make excellent 
ground-bait ; or bread, bran, and clay ; or even bran and clay.) 
The dog-cart is now at the door, and into it go our impedimenta, 
which consist of creel, landing-net and handle, light rod with 
extra butt (see page 13), our tackle-book, containing on a winder 
two or three made-up lines (see page 25), some 2yd. lengths 
of very fine gut and brown horsehair, and a few dozen No. 9 to 
No. 12 Crystal and Bound Bend hooks, some with shanks painted 
white, others red (see page 20). Two or three light, quiU floats, 
of various sizes, also find a place in our creel ; and we must by 
no means forget the plummet, the disgorger, our bait-box 
containing gentles, the worm-bag, a large slice of bread and 
a crust (both from a stale loaf, or a French roll, which is 
excellent for making paste), the wheat in a bag, and the 
ground-bait also in a large bag. We put in a duster, to 
wipe our hands upon if we catch any fish and have to 
unhook them ourselves. We have prepared no less than 
four kinds of bait, because we do not know the water, nor 
what baits are likely to take best. One of us has some peculiar 
paste all to himself, and greatly believes in its killing powers. 
It is made simply of flour, a little sugar, and vermilion, mixed 
up with gin into a stiff paste. In some waters it kills well. 

After the sultry night — during which we lay awake for the 
most part, excited by some talk of mighty fish, which we had 
listened to after dinner — the drive through the cool air of 
early morning, between the hedges bediamonded with dewdrops* 
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and smelling sweetly of wild honeysuckle, is very enjoyable. 
There is no wind, bnt a few clouds to the southward give 
promise of a shower or two during the day. The nine miles and a 
half from the house to the river are covered in something under 
the hour, and, almost before we know it, we are standing 
knee deep in rich meadow grass, putting our rods together. 
The ferrules of the rods we always keep rubbed with vaseline 
or soft soap, or any kind of grease, to prevent them sticking. 
On the butt of the rod we fix the small Nottingham winch 
(see page 16), with the handles to the right when the reel is 
hanging below the rod, and we draw the fine twisted or plaited 
silk line through the rod rings. Being so far ready, the next 
thing to do is 

To Find a Swim — a subject on which a good-sized volume 
might easily be written. The river is, let us say, about 30yds. 
wide, slow flowing, with here and there reed beds and islands. 
About a mile above us is a weir and mill, and the same distance 
below us the river is also dammed up about 4ft. for the 
purpose of turning another mill. If we walk down stream, we 
shall find the water get deeper; if we walk up stream, we 
are certain to find it more shallow. What we require is a swim 
from 5ft. to 10ft. deep, so near the bank as to be fishable with 
our 15ft. rods — a swim where the bottom is of gravel or sand, and 
level for a few yards, and where weeds or reeds, or both, grow in 
the irmnediate neighbourhood. It should also be out of the wind 
for if the surface of the water is ruffled, many of the largest fish 
will be missed, as they bite most gently, hardly moving the float. 
Above all, there must be some stream, for at this season we do 
not find roach in still water, except it be in a lake, canal, or pond. 
Where we stand the river widens out, and a mudbank, on which 
weeds grow luxuriantly, stretches out some 20ft. from the 
shore. If we had a boat we might find a gravelly bottom on the 
edge of the weeds, but we have to walk farther before we can fish 
from the bank. About half a mile up stream I espy a good- 
sized eyot, and I know from experience that where the river is 
thus divided the stream often runs sharply on both sides of it, 
and cuts a clean channel dose into the banks, thus forming an 
easily reached swim. Besides, fish always lie about such spots. 
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one reason, no doubt, being that in case of a flood there is a safe 
place for them in the eddj always to be found at the tail of an 
island. 

We soon arrive opposite the eyot. The bank on which we 
stand is steep, and there is probably a good depth of water close 
under it. At one point a few reeds grow, then comes a gap, then 
a few more reeds. Between the two reed-beds is just the place 
for roach, if only the depth and bottom are suitable for float-fish- 
ing. To test the swim, I attach the float tackle, shown on page 25, 
to the end of my running line, fasten a plummet to the hook, and 
let it into the water. The plummet sinks sharply, and hits the 
ground with a knock — the bottom is good. With a very little prac- 
tice the difference between a mud and a hard bottom can thus be 
easily determined, unless the water is very deep. For plumbing 
in deep water anglers sometimes scoop a hollow in the bottom 
of the plummet, and fill it with tallow, to which the sand, gravel, 
or mud, as the case may be, sticks. The depth I find to be 
about 6ft., and by plumbing at three different spots, a yard 
apart, I find that the bottom is fairly level. All this while I 
have been careful not to show myself more than is necessary, 
and pursue my investigations very quietly ; neither have I 
shaken the bank by heavy footfalls. The sun is in my face, so 
that my shadow is not thrown into the water. While I was taking 
the line off the winder I stood some distance back from the 
river, and it was not until my float tackle was fastened on to the 
running line that I sat on my basket, just opposite the top of 
the swim, and commenced to plumb the depth. While thus 
examining the swim, I was careful to do what is usually the first 
operation in float-fishing, namely, adjust my float to a proper 
distance from the hook. As a general rule, when the plummet is 
on the bottom, and — the line being held taut — the top of the float 
is just level with the surface of the water, the float is in its right 
place on the line. Unfortunately, the swim is deeper lower down 
than it is opposite to me, so I had to put my float higher up the 
line; for it is much more important to have the right depth in the 
middle and end of the swim than at the commencement. Before 
commencing to fish I take a wooden lucifer match, split it in 
half, and tie a small portion of it on to the running line, about 
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5ft. above the float (see Fig. 19). After my liook is baited I 
shall wind np my line nntil the reel is stopped by the match 
catching against the top ring. By this means the line will be 
kept from falling into loops between the top ring and the reel. 



Fio. 19. TioHT-LiNS Fishing wrh Bunnino Tacklb bt means of a Lucifer 

Match. 

and I shall be enabled to strike mnch sharper than I could if 
there was any slack line between the rings. Only very careful 
anglers adopt this plan. The next thing is 

Baiting the Eook. — ^I begin by using gentles. The hook is 
a small one — about No. 10 Crystal Bend, with the shank painted 
white (see page 20) — ^and on it I draw two gentles, not threading 
them on from head to tail, but catching them by a small piece 
of skin on the side. (When I have many bites, but few fish, I 
sometimes put on a No. 13 hook, and attach by the tail a large 
gentle, which wriggles as it goes down the stream, and some- 
times proves very killing.) I then take a trial swim, dropping my 
tackle very carefully and lightly into the water, to see if the 
bottom is clear.* If the bottom is foul my hook catches, and my 
float is forced under by the current ; but this swim is clear, and, 
laying down my rod, I leave my tackle in the water to soak while 
I prepare my ground-bait. If I had been acquainted with this 
swim, I should have thrown in some ground-bait before baiting 
my hook, but not before plumbing the depth. 

With regard to hook-baits for roach, those really required 
are paste, gentles, and worms; one of these three will kill 
almost anywhere. But other baits are, on occasions, equally 
killing, namely, cubes of the inner bread-crust toughened by 
damp, wasp-grubs (baked in the oven, or boiled in milk), caddis 
(the larvsB of various water-flies, easily found in ditches), boiled 
wheat or pearl barley, the white portions of greaves boiled, and 
blow-flies used under water. A few weeks ago a friend per- 
suaded me to try earwigs. I did so, and found them kill 

*If an otherwise good roach-swim is spoilt by a few weeds, the vigorous use 
of a gudgeon-rake (see Chap. VIII.); a few hours before the swim is fished, 
will vastly improve the swim by clearmg away weeds and rubbish. 
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rather better than any other bait we were using. That 
happened in the Loddon. (See also page 49.) 
To retnm to the riverside. I find mj man has made np 
The Ground-bait in rather large balls, so I break a lamp 
in half, make a hole in the centre, put in a dozen gentles, and 
squeeze it up into a ball about the size of an egg. If I am 
very anxious to catch fish, I do not throw this ball in, as 
most anglers do, and make a splash which frightens the timid 
roach, but squeeze it on mj line, just above the hook, swing 
it out over the water, and let it sink gently to the bottom. 
As soon as its journey has ended, 1 raise the point of the rod, 
and jerk the hook out of the ball of bait. My float and bait 
then travel down the stream, my two gentles appear a part 
of the ground-bait, and I very likely get a fish the first swim. 

To be able to judge when the ground-bait reaches the bottom 
is very important, for the angler who fishes in one place, while 
his ground-bait is in another, catches few fish. The hooh-hait 
should always travel right over, and in a line with, the ground- 
bait I know no plan which enables the angler to judge more 
correctly just where the ground-bait falls than the one I have 
described. Three small balls of ground-bait should be di'opped 
in at starting, and, unless the roach are biting very fast, a 
piece about a quarter the size after every three fish are taken. 
If the stream is strong, it will be necessary to put a stone 
inside each ball to make it sink ; while, on the other hand, if 
there is hardly any stream, the ground-bait may be thrown 
in loose, not made into balls at all. It is not desirable for 
the ground-bait to fall just opposite the angler, for it is as 
well to keep the fish a little distance off. The nearer the fish 
are, the worse they feed. One great point in successful bottom 
fishing is to mix up with the ground-bait some of whatever 
is used on the hook. If a lot of bread and bran is being eaten 
by the fish, the more experienced of them will view with 
suspicion a solitary couple of gentles; but if to the bread 
and bran some gentles are added, then the fish feed on bread, 
bran, and gentles as a matter of course, and probably take 
the two in which the hook is partially hidden. When I have 
been ground-baiting with soaked crusts and bran, and have 
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been fisliing with gentles, but have had so few of these latter 
that I conld not add any to the ground-bait, I have often 
met with poor success until I tried as hook-bait a fragment 
of inner crust {broken, not cut, off the loaf), which, of course, 
resembled a piece of the ground-bait as nearly as possible. 
* Having put in three balls of ground-bait, each with a few 
gentles inside, I begin fishing. The tackle is dropped into 
the water just in front of me, and allowed to pass quietly down 
with the stream. I am careful to neither check the float nor 
let any line lie on the surface of the water. When the float 
has gone as far as the line will allow, I lift it out of the water 
with a slight turn of the wrist, which would cause any fish 
that might be holding on to the bait at the end of the swim 
to be hooked. I repeat the process — ^not a bite I and I take four 
swims before anything happens. The roach, probably, are not 
there, but they may come yet, for the shoals do not remain 
stationary when on the feed. In the middle of the fifth swim 
I notice that my float is checked for an instant. Before it 
can go under I give a slight upward movement of the 
wrist, and at once feel I have something on, and I have the 
pleasui*e of playing and landing the fish. 

It should be stated, as regards roach-bites, that the angler 
cannot strike too soon. Large roach do not, as a rule (they do 
sometimes), bite boldly. They are so cautious in taking the bait 
that often only the slightest movement of the float is discernible. 
If a roach goes off with the bait, the float of course goes under, 
but the roach immediately leaves go on feeling the pull of the 
float, and the angler strikes too late. If the float is only checked 
a little, or inclines to one side or the other, the angler should 
strike. Mind, I am talking of large, shy, river roach, not of the 
hungry little fellows who would swallow rod, angler, and all, if 
theii' stomachs were only as large as their appetites. Half the 
secret of successful roach-fishing lies in the strike, and on this 
portion of the subject I can usefully add nothing more, for the 
art of striking can only be learnt by practice. An experienced 
roach-fisher will detect bites when a beginner would see no sign 
of movement in the float. As a rule, the farther the angler 
is from the fish the bolder they bite. 
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Well, I have hooked my first fish, so now proceed to play 
him. He is of some size, for he makes for the centre of the 
river, and forces me to allow him to run several yards of line off 
my reel. I have to keep an even strain on his mouth, never 
slacking the line an instant, and to play him without disturbing 
the other fish, and I endeavour to keep him near the top of the 
water without breaking the surface. If he played near the 
bottom, the shoal of roach might take warning by the fate of 
their brother, and if he kicked about on the surface they would 
also be startled. In trout-fishing it is usual to play the fish 
down stream, and with good reason; but seated on my creel, I 
am obliged to bring this roach up stream, as far away from 
the swim as I can reach. As soon as he appears exhausted 
with his struggles, I raise the point of the rod, letting out 
some line* off the reel, and, holding the rod in my left hand, and 
my landing-net in my right hand, bring him close under 
the bank. Then I sink my landing-net, bring the fish over 
it, raise the net, and fish No. 1 is caught. During the next 
quarter of an hour I catch five fish, but as they run small I 
determine to try 

Wheat as a Bait, and failing that, paste, for I have noticed 
that in some rivers very few large roach take gentles, while 
dozens of small fish may be caught on that bait. The fii'st 
thing to do is to change my hook for an ordinary No. 11 
Bound Bend one, the shank of which has been painted white. 
The gut on which the new hook is whipped is curly, and I 
first moisten it in my mouth, and then draw it out straight. 
Persons — ^and there are a few — who never acquire the knack 
of straightening gut should carry a fragment of pure india- 
rubber in their pocket. Gut rubbed with indiarubber quickly 
loses its curly properties. Cobbler's heelball is useful for 
the same purpose. Well, the hook is on, and before putting, 

* Thames and Lea roach-fishers usually angle with what is termed a tight line— 
i,e.t without running tackle. When landing fish, they have simply to remove 
the butt of the rod, or, if the swim is shallow, the second joint, when they 
can easily bring the fish to the landing-net The only objection I can see to using 
running tackle with a long, roach rod, is that to land the fish without being able to 
shorten the rod is a little inconvenient. I have, however, sometimes seen bank- 
amrlers, when they were using running tackle, remove their butts when landing fish, 
and I have occasionally done the same thing after playing the fish nearly dead. 
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or throwing, the used hook awaj, I carefollj notice if the 
grat on the new hook is the same length as the gut on the 
old one, and if there is any difference, I shift mj float 
accordingly. A slight change in the gronnd-bait is necessary, 
for I want to get the fish to look upon wheat as a very 
prox>er and safe food. This view they will not take if they 
simply see the gp*ain on my hook. I therefore break up 
some gronnd-bait, and make up three small balls, mixing 
in as much wheat as I can. The ground-bait I let in gently 
by means of my line as before, and I also throw in from 
time to time a dozen or more grains of wheat some yards 
above my swim, so that they reach the bottom at the spot 
where I am fishing. For my hook I select a plump, full 
grain, just bursting its shell, and put the hook point in at 
one end of the white streak, and just out at the other, so 
that, immediately I strike, the point of the hook catches the 
fish's mouth. To cover the point with the husk of the gralu is 
fatal to success. Sometimes, when the wheat is badly cooked, 
and the inside is almost boiled out, I am obliged to put the 
hook point into the husk; but even then I am careful that 
the point comes through. Sometimes two grains answei 
better than one, and when the fish are shy it is an admirable 
plan— one I have followed for some years — to thread a gentle up 
the shank of the hook, and cover the bend with a grain of wheat. 

When roach are very plentiful, or a shoal is in some hole 
which it has no inclination to leave, the throwing in of a 
few grains well above the swim, every few minutes, serves 
quite as well to keep the fish together, and on the feed, as 
the more elaborate ground-bait. On the best day's roach- 
fishing I ever had in my life my hook-bait was wheat, 
and my g^und-bait also wheat, thrown in loose. A great 
many skilful anglers use brewers' grains as ground-bait when 
fishing with wheat, but I much prefer the plan just described. 

About nine o'clock the roach suddenly cease to feed, and 
after trying various little dodges without success, I come to 
the conclusion that either their feeding-time is over for the 
moi'ning, or that there is 

A Jack, in the Swim. — Jack, or pike, eat roach, and in 
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Bammer nsnallj have their lairs in weeds and reed-beds, so tliat 
the comer where I am fishing is a particularly likely place for 
one of these fish. To put the matter to the test, I fix the joints 
of my second rod together (see page 13), and not having proper 
jack tackle with me, I tie my plummet on to the end of the 
running line, and a foot above the plummet tie on a hook, 
mounted on gimp, which is fortunately in my book. My 
last fish happened to be small, and is still alive, so I put 
the hook through both its lips, and drop it into the water, 
close to the reeds. "I will give the jack five minutes," I 
think to myself, "and meanwhile there is time for a pipe." 
However, before my pipe is even out of my pocket I 
see a shaking of the line, followed by a downward 
movement of the rod-top. I wait a second, then 
up with the point, hold on for a moment, to get the hook 
well in, and I am playing a fine Jack of half a dozen pounds. 
" No wonder the roach were frightened," think I, as he comes to 
the top, and opens his ugly mouth at me. Not for a moment 
must I let the Use slack. All through must an even pressure be 
kept on the fish's mouth. Soon he tires, and my landing- 
net is brought into requisition. There is not much chance 
of roach for half an hour after this disturbance, bo shifting my 
quarters, and espying a suitable swim, I do a little 

Nottingham Fishing.— I am now going to fish some dis- 
tance from the bank — about 25ft. out — and the water is somewhat 
heavier than in my other swim. Slightly heavier tackle is there- 
fore necessary, so I take a larger set.of float tackle oft my windeiv- 
that is to say, tackle with more shot and a larger float. Another 
reason for preferring heavier tackle is that its weight renders 
it easier to cast. When changing tackles, I leave the first 
tackle on the grass, near my old swim, and am careful not 
to move the float, so that when I return there will be no occa- 
sion to plumb the depth for a second time. I also remove 
the piece of match from my line, and shorten the rod by 
taking off the extra butt. The depth of the new swim has 
now to be discovered. To use the plummet here is impossible. 
Of course I put the float as near as I can guess at the depth, 
rather higher than lower, and cast out my tackle baited with 
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gentles — ^the hook point covered — ^to the top of the swim. The 
float cocks, goes on its way down stream for a few feet, then 
bobs several times, and finally goes under. Prom this I know 
that my bait is touching the bottom, but that my shots are 
off the bottom; for if they touched the ground, the float would 
not cock, but would lie in a horizontal position on the water. 
I am therefore not more on the bottom than the distance 
between the shot and the hook, so I lower my float about 4in., and 
try another swim. This time the float goes serenely to its 
journey's end. I may now be too far off the bottom, so I 
heighten the float 2in. Again the tackle passes down the swim 
without incident, and I know that I am within 2in. of the right 
depth, which is near enough. I hope I have made this plumbing- 
without-a-plummet matter quite clear. It is, though trouble- 
some, a very simple operation, and one which must be under- 
stood and practised. Success in bottom Ashing depends a great 
deal on having the bait at the proper depth. 

I have said " cast out the tackle," but I may very properly be 
asked, how. With heavy floats and many shot the line runs 
off the reel as the tackle is cast out, but with this light roach - 
tackle a different plan must be adopted. Face the swim ; look 
rather up stream than down; hold the rod in the right hand, 
with that hand above the reel and the little flnger touching 
the rim of the reel, to act as a check.* Point the rod up 
stream, pull some line off the reel, and catch the loop on a finger 
of the left hand (Pig. 20, 1). Prom the point of the rod to the 
hook, the length should be from 6ft. to 8ft., according to the 
depth of the swim. At greater depths a slider float (see page 26) 
is Uticd. These details so far carried out, move the right hand 
backwards, bringing the point of the rod away from the river ; 
then move it quickly forward, and swing the tackle out in 
the direction of the swim. As the tackle reaches the end of 
its swing, just before it is checked, let the line off the finger 

* A great many Nottingham anglers check the reel with the first finger, the hand 
oeing, of course, below the reeL Casting from the right shoulder, they place the 
right hand above the reel and the left hand below it, and check the reel with the 
first finger of the left hand ; casting from the left shoulder, the hands are reversed, 
and the reel is checked with the first finger of the right hand. Personally, I prefM* 
to always have my right hand above the reel, and to keep the little finger oi thai 
hand on the rim of the reel. 
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of the left hand, and away the tackle shoots over the river, and 
alights at the top of the swim. This is for a short cast. No. 2 
in the illustration indicates how the line should be held 
for an extra long cast. Two loops have then to be held in the 
left hand (one on the first finger, the other on the second finger)^ 
and the higher loop has to be released a second before the one 
next the reeL I sometimes even take three loops into my left 




Fio. 20. Gastino in the Nottingham Style. 

hand ; but to cast with more than one requires a good deal of 
practice. Not a few Nottingham fishermen pull out the loops of 
line from between rings about the middle of the rod, but I 
believe the plan shown in the sketch to be the most handy. 

As soon as the tackle touches the water the point of the 
rod is lowered, but immediately the float has cocked, line 
is let out, and the rod is held at an angle of about 45deg. Light 

F 
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float tackle, as it fi^oes down the stream, will draw the fine 
line through the rings, but will not pull it off the reel, so 
the reel has to be tamed with the hand; but when rather 
heavy tackle is used, in deep, quick streams, the arrangement 
works automatically. When the float has travelled about 
10yds., the line is wound in and a fresh cast made. If the 
day is wet, I do anything rather than fish in the Nottingham 
style, for the fine, undressed silk line clings to the rod, the 
float gets checked, the fish, in consequence, scared, and the 
angler's temper ruffled.* 

As I am going to fish with wheat, I attach a small ball 
of ground-bait, loaded with wheat, to my hook, and swing 
it to the top of the swim, and from time to time throw in a 
few grains of wheat. At the second swim I take a fish, and 
continue to have good sport for half an hour. Then the 
roach get shy, and as an experiment I throw some wheat in 
lower down the swim, and let my float travel Syds. 
farther than it did before, or 15yds. in all. By throwing 
in my ground-bait lower, I get the fish to feed farther away 
from me, and the result is that, though the sun is now well 
up over my head, they bite less shyly, and I bring some 
more to basket. About midday I stroll towards my companions, 
with a view of learning when and where we are to lunch, and 
discover one of them busily engaged in 

" Tight-oorking," or Legering with a Float, by which 
means he has caught fewer, but finer, roach than I have. I 
use the expression "tight-corking," but it does not exactly 
express what my friend is doing, for he is using a quill, 
not a cork, float, and in lieu of the shot which Nottingham 
tight-corkers (this is the first time I ever spoke of anybody 

*AngI^r9 of the Thames and Lea, and of the Trent, all assert that their 
respective styles are best. In this they are incorrect, and the "all-round" angler 
will do well to adopt the method best suited to any particular swim. The 
Thames and Lea style— the characteristics of which are the long rod and the tight 
line, i.e.y no running tackle— is best adapted for quiet swims, moderately deep, near 
the bank, where the angler can sit well back, out of sight of the fish. In a shallow, 
swift swiin, the rod in the Lea style being held just over the roach, would act as 
a scarecrow. In such swims the Trent or Nottingham method should be followed. 
In the Thames and Lea style, the angler can on a calm day detect the slightest 
bite, and instantly strike, and in a swim suited to that style of fishing catches 
four roach to the Nottingham angler's one ; but not so in shallow, swift streams. 
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as a "tight-corker") put on their lines, he uses a small 
bullet, which can slip up the line, but is prevented from going 
down it by a very small shot, bitten 18in. or more 
above the hook. His plan of working this tackle is very 
similar to that followed by the aforesaid tight-corkers. !N'eed 
I explain that tight-corking is sending float tackle down 
stream to a certain point, and there checking it, a foot or 
more of gut being on the bottom (see also page 78). My 
friend's method is, as I said, similar, but better. He chose a 
swim where the bottom was very uneven, and where the stream, 
owing to a prominence in the bank, set out a little, and formed a 
small eddy. The eddy was almost full of water lilies, and 



Fig. 21. Fishing with Leger float Tackle on Edge of Eddy; 

just on the edge of the stream, about 2ft. from the 
lilies, he cast in his tackle and waited patiently for results. 
When plumbing the depth, he so arranged the float that 
the distance from the float to the bullet was a few inches 
more than the distance from the surface of the water to the 
bottom. The depth was about 8ft.; had it been more, he 
would have been obliged to use a slider float (see page 26). A. 
glance at the sketch (Pig. 21) will give a fairly good idea of 
the position of the tackle. My friend's bait is a good- sized 
lump of paste, which he is careful to mould on to the hook (a 
short-shanked No. 6 Round Bend) in such a way that the point 
comes through with the slightest touch (see Fig. 22). 

p 2 
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The sliank of the hook is painted white, so that it will not 
be noticeable should the paste get washed away. This paste is 
made at the waterside, in a simple fashion, by wetting a portion 
of the crumb of a stale loaf, or French roll, and then well squeez- 
ing it in a handkerchief and kneading it. When 
made, it is best kept in a damp rag, and not 
ezx)osed to the light, or it turns a drab colour. 
If made at home, it is as well to pound it in a 
pestle and mortar. The ground-bait is the 
bread-and-bran mixture similar to that which 
I was using. None is thrown in, but as often ^^ ^ tlooil 
as may be necessary a small lump is pressed Baited with 
round a very small shot on the line, about 
4in. from the hook, so that when the affair is let 
into the water the hook-bait is certain to lie close to the 
ground-bait — no small advantage.* Every few minutes my 
friend throws in a small pellet of paste well above his 
float, so that it may sink as near his bait as he can judge. 
His method is eminently adapted to catch big fish. He 
can keep very quiet, takes the line out of the water only 
when he has a bite or a fish, fishes close to his ground-bait, 
and almost immediately above his hook, and there is no line 
and row of shots as there is in the float tackle I have been 
using. Truly an admirable method! After watching my 
friend land a couple of " whoppers," we have lunch together, and 
I return to my old swim, from which the roach had been 
frightened by the jack. The sun now comes out strongly, 
and the fish soon cease feeding, so I again join my friend, 
and we* stroll up the river until we come to a weir, on the 
shallows below which are two anglers, both of whom are catching 
roach. One is fly-fishing with a good-sized red palmer, and 
catches not only roach (which in a few rivers will take a fly),t 
but also chub and dace. The other we find is using 

Silk Weed (Conferva rivularis), orow silk, or flannel weed, 

* Some anglers who use this tackle omit the ground-bait on the line, and 
place a fragment of cork a couple of inches above the hook. This keeps the 
bait off the bottom, which is oocasionally an advantage. 

t See aocoont of ** Fly-fishing for Budd," Chapter XXL The method is similar. 
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a very killing bait in the hot months. He has taken his Ertation 
at the side of the weir, where he can reach a quiet eddy. The 
depth is about 8ft., and the stream is so slight that he is able 
to fish without shots. To make his float cock, he has simply 
twisted a short length of lead wire round the end of it (self- 
cocking floats are sold ready weighted). His line is of the 
flnest-drawn got, and the shank of his hook (No. 9) is coloured 
green by means of green sealing-wax dissolved in spirits of 
wine. With his landing-net handle he has rubbed off a few 
bits of the weed from the weir, and, after washing it well, winds 
small pieces round his hook. He tells us that the larger the 
bait, the larger the fish he takes, and he certainly has some 
fine specimens in his creel. He says the silk weed is a better 
bait near weirs than elsewhere, probably because it is natural 
for the fish to find pieces of the weed in such places. '^ I often 
cut open roach to find out on what they are feeding,^" he adds, 
*' and all the fish I catch in the weir-pool are stuffed with this 
weed." We have a long chat with this angler, who is an 
enthusiast, and he tells us of several baits to try when the 
ordinary ones fail; among others, caddis, mealworms — especially 
good in mill-tails — small cubes of banana, fresh-water shrimps, 
dried sheep's blood, and small cubes of boiled pork — ^the last 
two as winter baits. 

Our conversation is put an end to by the appearance of 
the keeper, who tells us that he has a punt, which he will 
gladly place at our disposal if we feel inclined to do a little 

Fnut-fisliixig in the Thames Style. — ^He further offers 
to take us to a first-rate pitch where the fish, which run large, 
have not seen a line this season. The offer is too tempting 
to be refused; we are soon on board our flat-bottomed craft, 
which is divided into two unequal portions by what is termed a 
well — ue., a division into which the water flows freely, used 
for holding live-baits for jack, trout, and perch. The well is 
placed about one-third of the way from the stem, and on each 
side of it is a comfortable Windsor chair. 

In due course we come to the promised swim, and see 
at a glance that it is a good one. At this point the river is 
very weedy, but just in the centre is a narrow run, not quite as 
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deep as tlie punt is long. By the grate of the punt pole we 
can hear that the bottom is sandy gravel. The keeper takes 
great pains not to disturb the fish while moving the punt. Just 
before arriving at the swim he lets the punt swing across the 
stream, over the weeds on the left hand, and going up into the 
bows, takes a very heavy pole, called a rypeck, pointed 
with iron, and drives it into the bottom, at the point A 
(Pig. 23). As he does so, the punt swings round into the position 
shown in the first diagram. As soon as one pole is in he takes 
up another, drops it gently overboard, on the left side, about the 
middle, and pushes the punt across and rather up stream, the 
pole A, of course, coming nearly to the stem of the punt, where 



Fig. 23. Mooring a Thames Punt. 

my friend fastens it with a piece of cord. In the meantime 
the punt swings at right angles to the stream, the second pole is 
fixed in at the point B, and tied at the end of the bows.* 

After the punt is moored, my companion and I remain 
quietly on our Windsor chairs, and the keeper takes his 
seat between us, on the lid of the well. By his direction 
we put our floats (we are using our light rods, without the 
extra butt) 6ft. or so from the hook, and then plumb 
the depth. Having done so as quietly as possible, we find 

* In the Eastern Counties the boat or punt is usually moored down, and not 
across, the stream ; the anglers then sit facing the opposite bank of the river, 
and are, as regards the stream, in the same position as they would be on the 
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we have to shift the float only a few inches higher up the 
line. I should say that, the stream here being rather swift, 
we haye put on larger floats, which carry more shot, and by 
the keeper's advice we place one very small shot abont 
6in. above the hook. As soon as we have the depth, the 
keeper takes two balls of onr ground-bait, squeezes a small 
stone into the middle of each, and puts them overboard, exactly 
in a line with me, and two more in a line with my companion. 
He then baits our hooks with two gentles, and the fun begins. 
We drop the tackle in close to the punt, and are very 
particular to let as little line fall on the water as possible. 
At the end of each swim we strike gently, sometimes by this 
means hooking a cautious roach, which is holding the bait 
in its mouth without moving the float. 

After a while, the roach we are catching not running as 
large as the keeper led us to expect, I determine to try creed 
wheat (see page 33), but before doing so throw in a few 
bandfuls of wheat, as far behind me up stream as I can. 
By the time the current sweeps these grains into our swim 
they are almost on the bottom, and the flsh are feeding on 
them. I now bait carefully with a grain of wheat, and catch 
several roach of better size than those which took the gentles. 
As soon as they go off the feed I throw in a few more grains, 
well up stream, and bring them on again. My friend continues 
using gentles, and is annoyed by a shoal of bledk — fish not 
unlike sprats — which will not let his bait alone, and prevent 
the roach from taking it. To get rid of these little pests we 
throw in some loose bran; but this not having the effect 
(it often succeeds), we throw them a few pieces of dry bread, 
and these the bleak follow, and leave us in peace. 

I determine to try whether, as frequently happens, there 
are not some big, cautious fellows lying just below our swim, 
nipping up the fragments of ground-bait which the smaller 
and more eager fry allow to escape. I have only to move 
the button at the back of my reel, which at once becomes 
free running, and am thus able to fish in the Nottingham 
style, and let my float travel for about 15yds. However, before 
the quill has gone 2yds. beyond the limit of our former swim. 
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it commences to go under. I strike sharply, befoi*e it has 
disappeared, and the keeper lands the roach of the day. 
weighing If lb. 

Legering for Soach. — An old friend of ours is extremely 
clever at this, catching none but big fish. He uses a very 
fine, dressed silk line, a leger made out of 3yds. of fine gut 
(stained below the lead a light brown with coffee lees), a small 
leger lead, a "No. 6 short-shanked, .Round Bend hook, and 
three shot. The first shot — a large one — ^he places Sin. 
from the hook, the second 3ft. farther up the gut; then 
comes the leger lead, and the third shot 1ft. above the 
second. The lead, ot course, slides up and down between the 




Roach Leger, with ground bait on the line, drawn nearly the actnal size. 
The s^ape the paste is pressed round the hook should be noted. 

two upper shots. The shot next the hook is only placed there 
to keep the ground-bait in its place; in fact, the tackle is 
almost the same as in Fig. 21, minus the float. Both hook- 
bait and ground-bait are merely fine flour and a little fine 
bran, made up into very stiff dough. A piece nearly as big as a 
small marble is put on bhe hook, and a piece as large as a small 
orange round the lowest shot. The fish come about the 
ground-bait, and one of the largest, noticing a fine lump — 
a good mouthful, and no more — lying by the side of the larger 
piece, takes it into its mouth ; and if the angler feeU what 
has happened, he strikes, and master roach quits the river 
for ever. My friend fishes only by the side of the lasher in 
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weir-pools, where float tackle would be no use, and does great 
execution in this way during the summer months; but of 
course this tackle can be used in other swims. 

Beach-fishing in High and Coloured Water.—One or 
other of the methods which I have described will always 
take roach in summer, if the fish are to be caught at all ; and 
the instructions given should suffice upon all occasions from 
June to October, unless the water is very high or coloured (in 
which case I refer the reader to pp. 7-8). Immediately the water 
thickens, the fish go into shallower swims; and when the 
water of a river has been so heavily charged with mud as to be 
all but opaque, I have known roach taken in swims only a foot 
deep. When the water is merely stained, I think the best bait is 
a gentle or redworm; but directly it gets into a pea-soupy 
condition, the best bait is the tail of a well-scoured lobworm, 
worked, either on ordinary float tackle or on leger with or 
without a float, close into the bank, in from 1ft. to 3ft. of 
water. It is best to let the worm lie on the bottom. Drinking- 
places for cattle will be sometimes found to yield 
good roach when the water is muddy — and perch too, 
for the matter of that. One advantage of the leger 
is that no plumbing the depth is required. When 
the swim one has to fish is only 24in. deep, and 
perhaps not a yard square, the act of plumbing the 
depth will as likely as not drive all the fish out 
into the stream. 

The hook conmionly used for a lobworm is a No. 2 
long-shanked, Bound Bend; and if it is one of the 
Marston sliced hooks (see page 21), so much the 
better. My favourite hook, or rather arrangement 
of hooks, for the tail of a lobworm, is known 
as Stewart tackle (see Fig. 24). I find it hooks 
the roach with more certainty than any other arrange- 
ment. The hooks should be tied on with red silk, and 
the binding varnished. This gives a brownish red. 
The size of hooks used depends somewhat on 
the size of the worms. Some years ago I thought 
I had invented a great improvement on this 
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tackle (see Fig. 25) ; in theory it was mnch better, but in prac- 
tice I found no advantage. Mr. Obolmondelej Pennell advises 
the ose of this tackle in one of his works, and, like myself 
— ^and, no doubt, many other anglers — ^in- 
vented it. The worm is threaded from the 
middle to the tail on the lower hooh, and 
the head is caught on the top hook. In 
the illustration the tackle is shown made 
with eyed hooks — a wrinkle worth remember- 
^ing, and likely to be useful to fly-fishers 
who want to change to the worm, and have 
not any suitable tackle. The lower hook 
is tied on with the Turle knot illustrated 
on page 21. Fig. 26 shows the ordinary 
Stewart tackle baited. The points of the 
hooks may show quite plainly. In fact, 
long experience has proved that it is quite 
unnecessary to cover the hooks ; they need 

Fio. 25. MoDTPiBD only be stuck through the worm. To bait 
Stewart Tackle. • i -l i_ ^ -l ^-u i. i^ • 

a smgle hook for roach, the half of a 

small lobworm, or the third of a large one, should be threaded 

on the hook, the point being put in at the broken end, 

aud brought up nearly to the tail. The operation is a horrid 

one, but is rendered less beastly if the 

angler holds the worm in a duster. In any 

case, he should have a tin of silver sand or 

sawdust at his side, and dip the worm and 

his fingers in this before baiting the hook. 

The worm dies quickly if threaded on a 

single hook ; more quickly than on Stewart 

tackle — a disadvantage to the angler, but 

not to the worm. Woims may not be very 

sensitive, but they must object to being 

threaded. 

Ground-baiting with Worms ^J?:^^^^^'' 
for Roaon. — Success with the lob- 
worm, or, rather, with the roach, depends in a very g^eat 
measure on the skilful distribution of whole or broken 
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up* worms along the swim. Our bread-and-bran mixture is of 
little or no use when we fish with the tail of a lob. The one 
ground-bait now is worms, which have to be thrown in loose and 
with much judgment, for it is no easy matter to place them so that 
they sink to the bottom close to the hook-bait. When ground- 
baiting with worms, we have to keep in mind the depth of the 
water and the speed of the stream. The swifter and deeper 
the stream, the higher above the swim must the worms be 
thrown. No two eddies are exactly alike, but the sketch of 
a small one which is given in Fig. 27 will, I hope, convey some 
idea of the best way to throw in the ground-bait in such spots. 
To fish with float tackle, the angler should stand at G, drop 



Fig. 27. An Eddy. 

his tackle a little above A, and let his float work along the 
dotted line to B, and round by the bank D to A again. The 
worms he had best cast in at B ; they will then be swept round 
by the current to A, which is the most likely place to find the 
fish. These remarks apply to small eddies, where the distance 
from A to B is only a few yards. In very large eddies, formed 
by sharp bends in the river, and where the distance from A 
to B is great, say from 20yds. upwards, the angler can only 
fish a short distance along the dotted line A B ; and even if 
they could be thrown so far, it will be no use to put in the 
worms at B. The best plan then is to put the worms close 
to the bank, opposite the point G, and if that does not appear 

* Nottingham anglers put half a dozen worms in a cocoanut shell, and then 
snip them into smaJl pieces with a pair of scissors. 
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to answer, throw them a few yards towards the middle of the 
eddy. 

The foregoing remarks apply chiefly to those eddies which 
run shallow close to the bank. Now and again we come across 
an eddy the bank by which is almost perpendicular, and the 
water under it fairly deep. In such an eddy, the fish will be 
found more often lying close to the bank than along the dotted 
line. 

As I have already stated — and I can hardly state it too often — 
the position of the fish depends in a very great measure on 
the colour of the water. One day we may visit the river and 
find the fish on the outside of the eddy, where the water is 
5ft. deep. During the night it rains; the following day the 
water is much more coloured, and we find no fish where we 
caught them the previous day, but take several about 
4yd8. nearer the bank, where the water is only 2ft. deep. 
To be very successful in fishing eddies requires a good deal of 
experience; but fish feed so well when the water is clearing 
after a freshet (i.e., a push of fresh water or flood), that the 
veriest tyi'O ought not at such times to go home with his basket 
empty, and that same basket will probably contain something 
more than roach — ^to wit, perch, eels, chub, tench, &c. 

The leger for use in eddies should be the same as that 
already described (see page 27), as light a lead being used as 
will hold the bottom. The angler should keep his rod very still, 
and if using the treble hook ari'angement — i.e,, Stewart tackle 
(see page 54) — he should strike at the slightest touch from 
a fish. If a single hook is used, a couple of slight pulls, or one 
considerable one, should be felt before striking. That is as 
near as I can put it on paper ; a good deal of experience is 
necessary before the angler can acquire the art of striking 
just at the right moment. It is as well to hold the rod in the 
right hand, and bring the line over the first finger and under the 
other fingers. The slightest bite will then be felt on the back 
t>t the first finger, provided the line is a fine one, and the 
rod-rings I have recommended are used. When I feel a slight 
touch — the worm being on a single hook — I generally lower the 
point of the rod a little, so that the fish shall not feel any 
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further resistance. I then watch the line, and as soon as it 
tightens I strike. 

It is very essential in fishing with worms that these useful 
baits should be free from dirt, or scoured, as that condition 
is usually termed. A few lines may therefore be usefully 
devoted to 

Catching, Scouring, and Keeping Lobworms. — ^Everyone 
possessing or having the run of a garden can easily get 
some thousand of lobs any mild evening after a shower. As 
soon as it gets dark the worms come partly out of their holes, 
and may be seen by the light of a lantern. One person 
should hold the lantern, and the other a small bucket, and 
the two should go on tiptoe (if wearing tennis shoes, so 
much the better) along gravel paths and over close-cut lawns, 
picking up all the worms they can see. Lobs are not to be 
caught napping except during or just after rain. The drier it is, 
the less they show themselves, and the more difficult they are to 
catch. The worm-hunter should not grab at the worm's head 
(or tail — ^I forget which it is that lies out), but place the point of 
a finger on the worm-hole. The worm is then fixed; it can 
neither go forward or backward, and on being taken hold 
of can be drawn out, if pulled slowly and gently. On windy 
nights the worms will be found lying out in sheltered situations 
only, and during frosts keep within doors. 

In the daytime a few lobs may be got by digging, or by 
watering the sides of gravel paths with a mixture of mustard 
and water. There are various other mixtures which answer the 
same purpose, but I need not mention them. It is not a 
bad plan to push a spade into the soil as far as it will go, 
and then move it backwards and forwards. This causes a 
miniature earthquake, and the worms leave their houses. 

To scour lobworms, a good- sized earthenware pot should be 
two-thirds filled with damp moss — sphagnum is the best — ^and 
the worms put on the top of the moss. They quickly work 
through to the bottom. The moss should be kept damp, and 
changed every two or three days, and dead worms removed. 
In changing the moss it is not necessary to pick out all the 
worms. The plan is to turn out the old moss and worms on 
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the ground, lialf fill the pot with fresh moss, and put the old 
moss and worms on the top. The live worms then work down 
into the fresh moss, and the old moss, containing the dead 
worms, can be easily removed. The pot should be kept in a 
cool place. A little milk poured over the moss is supposed 
to hasten the scouring process. In three days the worms 
are generally ready for use. Need I say that the cleanest and 
most lively ones, especially those without knots in them, 
should be placed on the hook, and the coarser ones thrown in for 
ground-bait P Some prefer damp cotton waste to moss. 

Persons who do a good deal of fishing, more particularly in the 
winter, will find it well worth their while to start a " wormery.** 
Collect a number of worms when the weather is favourable, 
and place them in a large chest or box nearly filled with 
garden soil. A few leaves, straw, hay, or any garden litter, 
placed on the top of the soil, will afford food for the worms, and 
the soil must not be allowed to get dry.'* 

I have gone so deeply into the various methods of roach-fish* 
ing that very little remains to be added on 

Winter Boaoh-fishing in Biv«rs.— Everything that I 
have said relating to fishing with lobworms when the rivers 
are high and coloured, applies with as much force to winter as 
to summer fishing. The great winter bait is the tail of a lob- 
worm ; but if the season should happen to be dry, and the water 
low and bright, gentles or redworms will sometimes kill better. 
As a general rule, light leger float tackle (see Fig. 21) will be 
found most killing for roach-fishing in winter with the lob- 
worm, and ordinary float tackle (see Fig. 13) when gentles or 
small worms are the bait. 

Eddies are very easily fished in winter, being then free from 
v^eeds, whereas in summer these weeds are very much en evidence, 
and a great nuisance. What is an eddy when the river is high, 

*Lobfl are sometimeci called dew-worms. The largest usually have a thick ring 
of colour round them, near the head. The smaller ones, without this ring, are 
termed maiden-lobs, and are the best hook-baits. Two other common and useful 
worms are brandlings, or gilt-tails, and redworms, called on the Trent cockspurs. 
They are smaller than lobs, and are found in rotten dung and decayed vegetable 
refuse^ if old and not very moist The brandling is the larger of the two, and may 
be known byits being partly coyered with smallrings, and being less red than the 
redworm. The so-called meal worm is the larva of a beetle found in mills, and is 
a first-rate bait for most kinds of fish in mill-taila 
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is nsually almost dead water when it is low, and consequentlj 
a place where weeds grow luxuriantly. After the first few 
frosts of winter the weeds begin to rot, and the roach soon 
work out of them. Their movements now depend as much on 
the height and colour of the water as in summer, but are also 
influenced by the temperature, which, if low, drives them into 
deeper water. They also like quieter swims than in summer, 
and always prefer a sandy bottom to any other; but I have, 
however, often done well on mud in winter. Late evening and 
early morning are not good times of the day for roach-fishing 
in cold weather. During the day there is usually a genial period 
of from one and a half to two hours in length ; the sun may 
come out, or try at it, and the chilly feeling goes off for a while. 
Sometimes the geniality comes about eleven or twelve o'clock, 
sometimes not until three ; but whenever it comes, then the fish 
are almost sure to bite. Winter fishing requires a good deal 
of enthusiasm on the part of the angler to be enjoyable, but if 
persevered with, it usually repays the trouble devoted to it, for 
the fish caught are always in excellent condition, afford good 
sport, and run larger than those taken during the summer. 
The remarks in Chapter I. as to the position of fish in winter 
should be read in connection with this part of my subject. 

Boach-fishing in Lakes, Broads, Meres, Poinds, and 
Canals. — ^Boach-fishing in still water is a much simpler matter 
than in rivers. As a rule, the fish are not particularly shy, 
and fine float tackle — a modification of that shown on page 25 
— ^will suffice to catch them. The float should be very small 
— a porcupine quill is as good as anything — and there should 
be at most one or two small shots, about 1ft. to 1ft. 6in. from 
the hook. If gut is used, it cannot be too fine. Best of all is 
self-cocking float tackle (see page 49), as no shot are then placed 
on the line, and the bait sinks at about the same rate to the 
bottom as if no hook and Hne were attached to it. The objection 
to this arrangement is the difficulty of getting the gut quite 
straight (in the other case, the weight of shot straightens it), 
and if gut hangs in curls no fish are likely to be caught. After 
a good long soaking it is not difficult to nearly take out the 
curls ; but the best plan is to soak the tackle for an hour the 
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previous day, then put the rod together, join the tackle to the 
running line, catch the hook near the butt, and by winding up 
the reel strain the line tight. If the angler is living near the 
water, he will then have his tackle all ready for use on the 
morrow ; and even if he lives at a distance, he will find that the 
coiling of the gut for an hour or so in the morning, during the 
journey, will hardy affect its straightness, and that upon being 
wetted it will come straight in a few minutes. When no shot 
are on the line, horsehair is perhaps preferable to gut, as it 
straightens more easily. Self -cocking float tackle should be tried 
in still water when the roach are not to be taken by other methods. 

If the angler is fishing with float tackle, he will want a long, 
light rod, unless the fish lie close to the shore ; but he can, if he 
prefer it, use a short rod, and cast out the tackle in the Notting- 
ham style (see page 45). The running line and the rest of the 
Ukckle should be the same as that already described. Legering 
for roach (see page 52) is sometimes done in lakes, but unless 
the fish lie a long distance from the shore, I think float tackle 
is usually to be preferred. If a leger is used, the lead should 
be as small as the angler can conveniently cast out, and the line 
a dressed one, if long casts have to be made. For short casts, 
an undressed line can be used if worked after the fashion shown 
on page 45, in Fig. 20. Of course, long casts can be made off 
the reel; but this involves a heavier lead than is desirable, unless 
the method of squeezing a small lump of stiff ground-bait 
on to the line near the hook, is adopted. This gives the neces- 
sary weight for casting either light leger or float tackle. 

The best all-round bait for pond roach is paste — ^white, red, 
or yellow* — ^but in some waters other baits will be found better. 
Wasp grubs are very killing at times, particularly if a few 
are mixed up with the ground-bait, and the principle, which 
I regard as being so important, of having the ground-bait 
of the same character as the hook-bait, but coarser, is thus 
carried out. Redworms and brandlings sometimes bring a 
few larg^ roach to basket, and gentles are usually taking, 
especially in winter. For a general ground-bait there is 

* Ck>loiired with the ordinary paint of commerce, in powder. 
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notlmig better than the one recommended on page 35. It 
should not be made into balls, but should be thrown in loose, 
and only a small portion should be thrown in at one time. 
If nicely-scoui'ed gentles are used on the hook, a few unscoured 
ones should be thrown in round the float every quarter of 
an hour, or oftener. When paste fishing, a few pellets of 
paste should be cast in as ground-bait, and the same principle 
carried out whatever the bait on the hook. 

All the precautions as to keeping quiet, and out of sight 
of the fish, of taking the tackle in and out of the water 
slowly and gently, of choosing a pitch facing the sun, of 
not over ground-baiting, of baiting the hook with clean 
hands, of landing the fish as quietly as possible — ^all these 
should be borne in mind as much in pond or lake as in river- 
fishing. Plumbing the depth should be done very carefully; 
and if the float when in use projects a quarter of an inch 
out of the water, the depth will be right when the plummet 
is on the bottom and top of the float is just level with the 
surface of the water. 

" But where am I to fish in these still waters P " the beginner 
may very likely ask. The reply is that the fish will be found 
near the spots most abounding in their food, and also 
near where they can take shelter — on the edge of weeds, 
close to camp-shedding, under deep hollow banks, under 
trees which overhang the water, and particularly in those 
places where anglers are in the habit of fishing, and where, 
consequently, much ground-bait is thrown in. The depth is 
not nearly so important as in river-fishing, but in cold weather 
the fish will be found in deeper water than in summer. A 
gravel or sandy bottom should always be preferred to a 
muddy one, but few indeed are the ponds through which 
no stream flows in which the bottom is clean. In very large 
lakes which run deep towards the centre, the roach will 
be found near the shore, among or on the edge of the reed- 
beds, if there are any; but it must be borne in mind that 
the larger the piece of water, the more difficult it is to find 
the fish, and the angler will do well to choose a suitable 
spot, and throw in fish-food every morning for several days. 

G 
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This brings me to the portion of the subject which I have 
kept until last, namely, 

Baiting-np Roach Fitclies. — I can hardly advise the 
beginner to bait up roach swims, for after he had got the 
fish together, and on the feed, at a considerable expenditure 
of trouble, and perhaps money, he would probably either 
scare them all away or make them so suspicious by his 
clumsy fishing that all his trouble would be wasted. His 
better plan is to stop not too long at one pitch, shifting 
as soon as he has succeeded in scaring the fish — a condition 
of affairs which is easily and quickly brought about. The 
old hand, on the contrary, baits up one or two swims for 
several days in advance, then fishes them quietly and carefully, 
and catches many and large fish. 

As a general rule, roach afford very good sport in rivers 
without any ground- bait more than that which is thrown in at 
the time of fishing. Sometimes, during the hot months, 
when the roach get very shy, I bait up a swim with a bait 
new to the place, with success. For instance, once at Henley, 
when no roach were being caught, I baited up a deep swim 
with creed wheat for four days, then fished with wheat — ^a 
bait which, as a general rule, is not much used in the Thames-^ 
and had good sport. Every evening for a week I went to 
the same swim, and never left it without a nice basket of 
fish. The quantity of bait thrown in would be about two 
pints of wheat each evening. Had I been going to fish in 
the morning, I should have baited in the morning, and so 
made the fish expectant of food about the time I was 
prepared to present them with some inclosing a hook. 
Carrion gentles are excellent for baiting up places for roach» 
in either rivers or still waters. In ponds, they are, of course, 
thrown in loose ; but in rivers, if the stream is strong enough to 
wash them away, they should be mixed up with clay. It is 
not a bad plan to place a number in a paper bag with a stone 
and sink them. The bag does not burst until it has been 
on the bottom some time. Another excellent plan in rivers 
is to tie a large stone to half a loaf, and sink it in a swim 
one or two days before you fish, the hook-bait, of course,. 
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being paste. This shoald not be done in ponds, as tlie bread 
quickly goes sour in the stagnant water, and drives away 
rather than attracts the fish. In very wet summers, when 
the water is more often coloured than not, it is a capital 
plan to keep one or two swims regularly baited with worms — 
not many are required, but about a hundred should be thrown in 
every day. Swims so baited generally yield well, and more 
than roach will be brought to creel. 

I have, I think, mentioned all the ground-baits that the 
angler need know of, but there is an unlimited number of 
mixtures which are more or less useful. For instance, there 
are brewers* grains, barley, or any other kind of meal, boiled 
potatoes (mashed), coagulated blood, pollard, greaves (called 
scratchings on the Trent), boiled rice, &c. 

Finally, a word of advice kept to the end to make it the 
more impressive. The size of a fish's stomach is limited. If 
that stomach is distended with your ground-bait, the fish is 
not likely to further distend it by taking the bait on your 
hook. Therefore, when baiting up a swim in advance, give the 
fish (for this applies to all fish) a fair and reasonable time — not 
less than tweuty hours after the final baiting — ^to get fresh 
appetites after the feast you have provided for them, so that, 
when you come with rod and line, they will, like poor little 
Oliver, be asking for more. ' The small quantity of bait thrown 
in when fishing is quite another matter. 

There is an artistic method of taking roach, rudd, and dace, 
akin to fly-fishing, which I should have mentioned sooner. The 
tackle consists of a light but stifiE fly-rod, a thi^ee-yard length of 
fine gut, and a single crystal hook. On the book-shank is 
nipped a No. 1 split shot. The hook is baited with caddis, 
gentle, or other bait, and cast where the fish can be seen or are 
supposed to be. A few gentles cast in previously will lull the 
suspicions of the fish, and set them feeding. The fish often 
take the bait as it sinks to the bottom. On seeing this occur or 
the line tighten, the angler should strike. This is a capital 
method for small streams with pool and shallow alternating. 
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PBRCH Hooks (actual size).— a, for minnows ; ft, for gudgeon ; e, for red worms ; 
d, for lobworms. 

CHAPTER IV. 



THE PERCH {Perca fluviatilis). 

HahUa — Baits — Minnow-ccUching — Patemosfering — Float-fishing 
Leg ering— Lake and Pond Fishing. 

HOG-BACKED fish is tlie peFch, with dark olive back and 
golden-brown sides, shading to a light drab on the bellj* 
From its back, two-thirds of the way down its sides, are six 
dark bars of colour. Its fins are tipped with red, and its 
scales, though small, are very rough and hard; taken altogether. 
it is SB handsome a fish as swims. Not only is it handsome, 
but a fine sporting fish, by no means easy of capture in well- 
fished waters, and most excellent eating, especially if it has dwelt 
for a time in brackish water, as some occasionally do. There are 
authentic records of perch weighing 51b., and even more, caught 
in the United Kingdom. On the Continent they run larger; but 
in England anything over lib. weight is looked upon as a 
good fish, and, except in a few highly favoured waters, a two-and-a- 
half -pounder is not often caught. They are rarely found north of 
the Forth. 

River perch do not differ very materially in their habits from 
roach. About June, after spawning, they are found in rather 
shallow water where the stream runs fairly fast. All through 
the summer they remain for the most Dart among the weeds, 
but not out of the stream. When the weeds begin to rot, they 
are found scattered about all over the river when the bottom is 
gravel or sand, and abound more particularly under deep day 
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banks where tliere is a gentle stream, by the side of witbies the 
roots of which grow out into the water, and along old camp- 
shedding. I.e., where the banks have been shored up with slabs of 
timber. Qoiet comers in weir and mill pools are also f avonrite 
spots. They are not often found in summer where the bottom 
is muddy, or where there is no stream, unless the river be in 
flood. About October, after a few sharp, frosty nights, perch 
begin to form shoals and get into deep water, and where one is 
caught, there should the angler patiently wait for a few minutes, in 
the hope of catching others. WheVi the water becomes coloured, 
perch go into shallower swims, and all that I have written on 
pages 7 and 53 applies to them. Whei^ the water rises, perch 
retreat into the eddies, and it is when the river is all hut over its 
banks, and clearing after a flood, and the nights are frosty, and 
the days open, that the very best perch-fishing is had. Then it 
is that the angler passes down the river from one eddy to 
another, pulling out fish almost as quickly as he can drop in 
his paternoster. When the water is low and bright, the sport 
with the fish, both in summer and winter, is very uncertain. 

Men who know only a little about fishing are apt to have the 
ideas that perch are always in holes, always in shoals, and, until 
experience teaches otherwise, that they always feed voraciously. 

It will be noticed from the foregoing remarks, which apply 
more particularly to good-sized rivers, that these views are 
incorrect. In very small streams, however, the deeper portions 
— often called the holes — ^will nearly always contain the best fish. 
A hole in a small stream would be a shallow in a large river. 

It is not so much the time of year as the temperature, height, 
and colour of water, which influences the position of fish. If I 
were asked what swims to fish for perch in December, I could not 
give an answer; but if I were asked where to fish when the 
thermometer is at 30deg., and the water at summer level and 
quite clear, I might be able to form an accurate opinion 
on the subject. On this point, the introductory chapter should 
be consulted. 

Perch Baits. — ^These are either live baits — minnows, small 
gudgeon, or the fry of coarse fish — or worms or fresh- water 
shrimps. There is no other bpit worth trying, except, perhaps, 
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a small artificial spinning bait, wliicli should revolye very 
quickly, and be kept very bright. Of worms, the best are 
thoroughly well scoured lobworms in winter, or at any time 
when the water is coloured, and redworms or brandlings in 
summer. I have often found brandlings take better in ponds 
than in rivers ; they are found in old dung-heaps, and may be 
tmown by a number of small rings round their body. They 
smell offensively, and give off a yellow juice when handled, 
which sometimes iri'itates the fingers. In summer and autumn 
a small gudgeon is by far the best bait for large perch in 
rivers; but sometimes when the water is very low in summer, 

a small redworm presented on 
very fine tackle is better (see 
Chap. Vm.). 

Minnows are veiy favourite baits 
in rivei*s where they abound. The 
usual method of catching them is 
to dip a round or square, small- 
meshed net (see Fig. 28), attached 
by cords to a scull, boat-hook, or 
pole, into about 3ft. or 4ft. of 
water. A hole among the weeds, 
and the shallows below weirs, are 
likely places in summer. The pole must be held very steady, 
and the bait-catcher must stand quite stilL As soon as a few 
minnows are noticed over the net, the pole should be raised 
sharply, and the little fish transferred to a bait-can* or pail. 
In winter, the minnows are found mostly in ditches and small 
streams which drain into the river. They do not then come 




PiQ. 28. MfNNOW-NET O.^ 

Boat-hook. 



* The best bait^skns have perforated zinc interiors, which enable the minnows to 
be lifted out without wetting the hands. When the can is carried, the water is 
aerated by washing against and through the perforations. I have recently had a 
bait-can made large and strong enough to sit on ; it is at times a great conyenience. 
If the can has no sine interior, a small aquarium net is very useful to dip out the 
minnows. In winter, the water in the can should not be changed more than is 
absolutely necessary, as changes of water temperature are harmful to the fish. A 
few minnows can be carried for some time in a soda- water bottle. two>thirds full of 
water, and tightly corked up. Motion is essential, as it is the shaking of the 
bottJe which a6rates the water. A patent has been taken out in America for 
carrying fish in large quantities according to this principle. An admirable patent 
afirating bait-can hiu oeen designed by Mr. Basil Field, an 1 Is sold in most of 
the taoUe shops. 
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Aook it'nk. 



well oyer the net, and often have to be driven into it bj 
beating the water and poking the sedge at the sides of the 
ditch with a stick. When the weather is very mild and the 
water low, they work ont into the river. In the "Practical 
Fisherman," Mr. Keene gives the following method of catching 
minnows in small streams : 

"Procure a large, wide-mouthed, transparent pickle-bottle, 
and have the bottom cut out. Tie over the open bottom a piece 
of thin canvas or calico. Place some small worms or bread in the 
bottle, and drop the whole apparatus in the stream where there 
are plenty of minnows, with its mouth looking down stream, 
having a cord, of course, attached to its mouth." The stream, 
percolating through the calico, causes eddying currents which 
agitate the food and attract the minnows, which enter the bottle. 
I have not tried this plan. Glass minnow-traps are sold at 

some of the tackle-shops * 
In the Lower Thames, min- 
nows are so scarce that a 
fine-meshed cast-net has to 
be used to take them. Some anglers 
believe that light-coloured minnows 
are more relished by the perch than 
dark ones. Minnows are easily 
lightened in colour by leaving them 
for half an hour in a white earthen- 
ware basin exposed to the light. 

Fresh-water shrimps abound in 
most brooks and ditches, especially 
those which grow water-cresses. 
They are a first-rate bait, and should 
always be tried when obtainable. 

Faternostering is the most 
popular method of taking perch, and 
it has many advantages. The con- 
struction of the paternoster is very 
For summer use, 




i 



Pig 29.— Perch Paternoster. 
clearly shown by the illustration (Fig. 29) 
the main length of gut should be as fine as it can be obtained 



* I hare seen these used with great success in some waters. 
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withont being fine drawn, and the hook links shonld be 
a trifle finer, and must therefore be fine drawn. I never use 
more than two hooks myself, bnt many anglers use three. If 
the water is very clear, thei day sunny, and the fish shy, it is 
better to use only one. The position of the hooks on the main 
length of gut should depend on the size of the river and colour 
of the water. In a small stream where the perch holes run 
about 5ft. in depth, one hook should be dose to the lead, and 
the other about 14in. or 15in. above it; but in a large river like 
the Thames, the lowest hook should, for use in clear, deep water, 
be placed 6in. above the lead, and the second hook 18in. 
higher. When the water is more coloured than usual, the gut 
link of the lowest hook should always be looped on to the loop 
by which the lead is attached ; for in coloured water fish feed 
dose to the bottom, and where the fish are there should the 
hook-bait be. 

The size and bend of hooks should depend on the bait used 
and the sized fish expected. For a minnow in summer, I like a 
No. 8 Kendal, Sneck, or Crystal hook ; for a gudgeon, the same, 
three sizes larger. For a redworm, a No. 9 Bound Bend ; for a 
lobworm, a ^o. 3 Bound Bend ; and for shrimps, large roach- 
hooks. Where the perch run very large, as in the Kennet, hooks 
a size or two larger should be used. 

With regard to the length of the hook-link, that should vary 
according to cii'cumstances. When fishing among the weeds 
in summer, it should be short— 4in. In winter, when the river 
is clear of weeds, it may be 2in. longer. For patemostering there 
is no better rod than the light one described on page 13, with- 
out the extra butt. For summer fishing, and for use at anj^ 
time in small streams, I prefer a Nottingham undressed silk line, 
which passes so smoothly through the rings that, by keeping the 
line over the first finger of the hand holding the rod, bites can 
be fdt before even the rod point is shaken. For winter fishing, 
when the paternoster has sometimes to be cast out a long dis- 
tance, I use a very fine, dressed, plaited line ; but a Nottingham 
line can even then be used if the angler can cast off the reeL I 
will explain the two methods of casting later on. 

To work the paternoster in summer, the angler is either taken 
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very slowly over the weeds in a boat or punt, and drops his 
paternoster, baited with minnow, worms, gudgeon, or fresh-water 
shrimp, in holes among the weeds, or else he fishes, as well as 
he is able, from the bank. In larg^ rivers, a boat is very neces- 
sary in summer fishing, when the perch lie as far out in the 
stream as they can get without being out of the weeds. Still 
water and a muddy bottom are things to be avoided in summer 
perch-fishing. Please understand that all the perch do not lie 
in the weeds, but most of them do. Very often good sport is 
obtained, especially in early morning or late evening, when the 
fish are roaming about after food, by fishing right out in the 
centre of the stream ; but this is best done with float tackle. 

When the paternoster lead, after being swung (not cast) out, 
is exactly over the spot you wish to fish, the point of the rod 
should be lowered, and a little* spare line, which you hold ready 
in your left hand, is let go ; then, before the perch can see how 
it happens, a fine minnow is wriggling about in front of his nose, 
^ow hold the rod steady, and keep the line taut. In a moment 
you may feel a slight touch on the back of the first finger of 
your right hand. Lower the 'point of the rod at once, so that the 
perch, which has seized the minnow, may not feel a taut line. 
A second more, and two jerks come at the line, then strike — not 
too hard — and play the fish gently, for a hook easily tears out 
of a perch's mouth. Then go on to another opening in the 
weeds, and never stop long in one place. To this rule there 
are a few exceptions. In some waters the perch are very shy, 
and are only to be caught by a great expenditure of patience. 

In winter, you fish either in or just outside eddies, 
according to the height of the water. In very mild weather, 
the fish will even work right out into the stream. If the 
eddy is a very large one, do not row all over it, but moor at 
the top of it, and fish every bit of it by casting out the pater- 
noster. To do this with Nottingham line and reel, place the 
little finger of the right hand on the rim of the reel, swing 
out the paternoster in the direction you wish it to go, releasin&r 
the reel as the lead flys out, as it should do any distance up to 
40yds., or even more. When the lead has gone nearly far 
enough through the air, it is checked by the finger being gradu- 
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ally applied to the reeL This cast mu$i be caref ally practised 
before the angler goes a-fishing, unless he wishes to spoil his 
own sport, and that of any friend he may hare with him. An 
easier method is to pnll a few yards of line (which must be 
dressed) off ^e reel, on to the floor of the pnnt, and swing oat 
the lead, the right hand holding the rod, and the line running 
through the left hand. This also requires practice, but is 
not difficult. Great accuracy in casting should be aimed at, 
and more accurate casts are made with the Thames than with 
the Trent method (see also pages 44^). I prefer the former. 

When a cast has been made, the paternoster should be left a 
few minutes, then drawn gently in a few yards, then left 
again, and so on, until it is brought close to the punt. On some 
days the fish feed eagerly, on others they have to be waited 
for, and bite cautiously. Patemostering is a very pretty and 
pleasing branch of bottom fishing, and I recommend it to the 
careful attention of beg^inners. The secrets of success are to 
cast with accuracy, to hold the rod steady, to lower the point 
directly a bite is felt, and of course to fish as fine as possible. 
[f a small gudgeon is the bait, the perch should be given 
much longer time than with a minnow. Some anglers put a 
vorm on one hook, and live-bait on the other, or even go in 
for a gudgeon on a hook mounted on gimp (with the view of its 
taking a jack), a minnow, and a worm — a nice choice for the 
fish, but such an unusual arrangement to see suspended in 
the water that I think it must make them suspicious. The one 
thing is apt to spoil the other, except in little-fished waters. 

Angling with Float-tackla for Ferch.—This is very 
simple. The line and gut should be fine, the float a good-sized 
quill if the bait is a gudgeon, a smaller one for a minnow, 
the hook of size and kind according to the bait used (see remarks 
on page 68), and the shot placed not less than 1ft. above the 
hook. Nottingham running-tackle is by far the best for this 
style of fishing, as it is a great advantage for the angler to be 
able to be some distance from the float. The depth should, 
when possible, be plumlred, and the float placed so that tho 
bait is about 6in. or Sin. from the bottom — less in coloured water. 

In thick water, when the tail of a lobworm is used, the best 
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plan is to bait up (see pages 10 and 62) two or three likely spots, 
and fish as for roach, with the leger float-tackle described 
on page 47. A few broken worms should be thrown in 
every now and again, to keep the fish on the feed. A single 
^o. 4 Bound Bend hook or Stewart tackle may be used 
for the bait. Large takes of fine perch are often made this 
way. 

In both summer and winter, the angler, if using Nottingham 
running-tackle, can cast his hook, baited with gudgeon or 
minnow, into all kinds of likely places, or can let it float 
down stream 20yds. in front of him while he follows in a boat. 
When the float goes down, the angler should allow the fish 
about a quarter of a minute before striking if the bait is a 
minnow or worm— more if the bait is a gudgeon, less if a 
shrimp. Some writers hare advised cork floats for perch-fishing 
but as floats are, at the best, necessary evils, which only frighten 
the fish, I imagine that the smaller they are, the less they 
show, and the more quietly they go under water, the better, 
and therefore I prefer the quill floats. Of course, the float must 
be just so large that the gudgeon or minnow, as the case may be, 
cannot pull it under. 

Legering for Perch is a first-rate method when the fish are 
shy. Lobworms are the usual bait, but are not much use unless 
the water is coloured, or the swim has been baited up with 
worms.* A small gudgeon on a leger (see page 27) wiU kiU 
perch when the fish will look at nothing else; but the bottom 
has to be very clear to allow the use of live-bait on leger 
tackle. The leger is cast out like a paternoster, but not moved 
80 often, and is suited for fishing places where the perch run 
large and shy, and have to be waited for. The gut lying on 
the bottom is not so noticeable as in the paternoster. 

Lake and Fond Perch-fishing. — ^This differs from river- 
fishing in the slight difficulty — except in large lakes — of finding 
the fish. In large lakes, trailing a small, bright, spinning 



* Perch may sometimM be attracted to a spot by sinking some meat-bones, 
to wnicb there are still a few fragments of meat adhering. A glass bottle, con- 
taining minnows, sunk to the bottom, has also been recommended, but I coold 
ae?er meet with anyone who had found it nsef oL 
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bait* will often determine tlie most fishy spots, but it is usually 
desirable to bait up a spot with worms (see pages 9, 10, and 63) for 
seyeral days in adyance. The baits for still water are the same as 
those used in rivers, but the worm will often t^ke better than 
minnows in ponds. To find the fish, note the places where 
the water is deepest, the bank hollowest, where old piles exist, 
by the sides of weed- beds — ^in fact wherever there is shelter 
and food for the fish. Float tackle, paternoster, or leger — all 
are good. In very deep water, if a float is preferred, it must 
be a slider (see page 26); but the paternoster is the most 
convenient form of tackle. In ponds, perch are usually easier 
to catch than in running water. In Lough Derg, one of the 
largest lakes in Ireland, I had some curious experiences with 
perch, which it may be useful to mention. They seemed to 
feed only from about June to September. The best bait 
obtainable was perch-fry, about the size of minnows, and the 
size of the perch depended altogether on the depth at which 
I fished. In about 10ft. of water, all I caught would run 
about Sin. long; in 20ft. they would all be within an ounce or 
two of fib. Fish of a size usually swam in shoals together, 
and the various shoals would swim at different depths. I rarely 
caught a perch there over Ub., so I suppose I did not fish deep 
enough. In some lakes perch take an artificial fly if it is allowed 
to sink, and is drawn slowly through the water. Alexandras and 
red palmers are good flies for the purpose (see Chapter VII.). 
On rare occasions I have caught perch on flies in the Thames. 

In ponds and lakes (but not in rivers) perch are in shoals 
most of the year, so wherever one is caught the angler should 
remain. Always give perch plenty of time to take the bait 
into its mouth before striking, as to prick and miss a perch 
usually causes the rest of the shoal to go away, or at any rate to 
leave off feeding — a fact well known to our forefathers, and 

If artificial spinning baits are bought expressly for perch, I should recom- 



mend small gold or silver Devons, yery small gold and silver Clippers, or 
Farlow's '* Watchet " minnow— in short, any very quick-spinning, brilliant bait 
If a natural minnow is used, it cannot be mounted on better tackle than a rery 
small Chapman Spinner, which I need not describe, as it Is obtainable in every 
tackle-shop. Above the spinning bait should be a trace— i.0., a 2-yd. length of 
gut, in the centre of which a small lead is slung below the level of the line, oelow 
the lead being two small brass swivels. These are sold ready made. 
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mentioned in every book on bottom fishing for several centuries 
past. I met an angler last season who informed me that, when 
he foond the perch taking shyly, he always fished with a small 
triangle, one hook of which he put through the minnow's lip. 
With this arrangement, which is only suitable for float-tackle, 
he had to strike immediately on perceiving a bite. I have not 
had an opportunity of trying this plan. 

I have only to mention a very artistic method of perch-fishing, 
and this chapter is finished. Take a 3-yd. length of fine gut, 
loop on a roach-hook at the end, and place a shot lOin. above 
the hook ; bait with a fresh-water shrimp, and cast it into likely 
spots. Let the bait sink until almost on the bottom, then 
diraw up slowly, and strike on seeing the line tighten. Othei 
fish besides perch are caught in this way. 

Perch Preservation and Cultivation. — Much attention 
has been paid to this subject of late years. The spawn may 
be collected and placed in safe spots until hatched. It 
should not be moved until the eyes — ^two black specks— of 
the young fish can be seen, and should not be handled 
roughly. The eggs are about the size of No. 1 shot, and lie 
in long wavy bands of gelatinous matter. The eggs will 
hatch in still water, near the surface, and appear to require 
the warmth or light of the sun. Swans, ducks, in fact all 
wildfowl, should be kept from the water duiing the spawning 
season — usually April and May. A few ducks will destroy a 
million potential perch in a day. Or the spawn may be protected 
by placing wire netting round it. This is a plan largely followed 
on the Thames. Spawning perch may be netted, and will 
spawn wherever placed. Advantage may be taken of this to 
stock ponds and rivers. Hurdles interlaced with willow 
boughs, if placed in quiet comers of the river, will often be 
utilised by spawning perch. "When the eggs are eyed they 
and the liurdles can be shifted in company if perch fry are 
required elsewhere. 
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Barbel Hooks (aictoal size).— a, for laige lobs, uireaded on hook; b, for smaller 
lobs, threaded, or gentles in clay ball ; «, for lob hooked in middle or head only 

CHAPTER V. 



THE BARBEL {Barhus Vulgaris). 

HdbiU and Haunii — Baits — Legering — Qround-haiting — Fishings 
with Float Tackle in the Nottingham Style — Tight-eorking — 
Clay-hall Fishing. 

^ ABBEL, when you can catch thenij give better sport than 
any other of the coarse fish. They are found in a good 
many rivers in England, but not in Ireland or Scotland; and 
are most plentiful in the Thames and the Trent. In the last- 
named river they have been known to reach a weight of 181b. 
A barbel of 121b., or a little over, is, however, the largest 
any reader of this book is likely to capture. In shape the 
fish is very much like an enlarged gudgeon. His mouth is 
decorated with four barbules, or beards, and the upper part of 
his head and back is a greenish brown, shading to a yellowish 
green on the sides ; while over all is just a suspicion of bronze. 
The belly fins are tinged with a pinkish red. 

The barbel spawns* in the spring, on shallows, where it 
spends a week to recruit, and then takes lodgingpB for the season 
in or near what anglers term barbel swims. These swims 
are, broadly speaking, of three kinds : First, weir and mill- 
pools ; second, deep water alongside steep clay or overhanging 
banks; third, deep holes in mid-stream, where the current is 
strong, and, generally, where the current is heavy and the 

* The eggs, or roe, are sometimes fery poisonous. 
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depth considerable. In the weir-pools, barbel are best fisbed 
for with tbe leger; bnt wherever the bottom runs fairly even, 
and the current is not too strong, float tackle has the advantage. 
The best hook-bait at the very commencement of the season 
is two caddis; but later on there is nothing so good as a well- 
scoured lobworm (see page 57). Gkntles and greaves are also 
good, and occasionally cheese is killing. In autumn, a 
small lampem is said to be a deadly bait for large barbel, 
but of it I cannot speak from experience. In early spring, 
just after spawning, barbel will frequently run at a spinning 
bait, and sometimes a live-bait, and often cause grievous dis- 
appointment to the patient fishers for Thames trout. The 
best months for barbel-fishing are July, August, and Sep- 
tember. 

Barbel are both shy and capricious, going off the feed for 
daya together. Like salmon, there are some pools in which 
they never will take a bait, though known to be present in large 
numbers. The tackle for barbel should be fine but strong, 
and should always be tested most carefuUy before being used. 
Very few fish will be caught unless the angler goes to consider- 
able trouble and expense in the way of baiting-up swims for 
one or more days in advance ; and as a general rule, the fishing 
for the day is over at 10 ajn., or sooner. One can hardly fish 
too early or too late for barbeL When the water gets coloured, 
barbel shift out of their holes into the shallower streams to 
search for food, and the first day of a rise in the water is the 
golden opportunity of the barbel-fisher. Baits for these fish 
cannot be too clean and sweet. 

Legering for Barbel. — This is the usual Thames method, 
and is best suited for weir-pools and uneven bottoms generally. 
The leger is the same as that described on page 27 ; but the gut 
should be a trifle stouter, and the lead — ^which it is well to paint 
tte colour of gravel — ^will have to be heavier to keep the bottom in 
the heavy water. • The best hook for the usual bait — ^a lobworm — 
is sliced No. 1 (see pages 19 and 21). In Fig. 30 is shown a typical 
weirpool, with the set of the currents and the position of the punt. 
The dotted line represents the fishing-line. The punt should be 
about 30yds. (more if the water is at all bright and shallow) ofT 
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the fish. If the river is clear, the angler should cast to A, where 
the water is probably deep. If the water is coloured, he should 
cast to B, where the pool usually shallows a little. Of course, 
all pools are not alike, but there is, in most cases, a family like- 
ness. The punt might be the other side of the lasher (L), in the 
eddy (E), moored near the bank ; or the barbel might lie just 
where I have placed the punt, in which case the punt should be 
moored at E. Local fishermen know from experience about where 
the fish are, and will sometimes give information on the subject, 
if it is clearly to their interest to do so ; but the angler should 

always personally superin- 
- tend the " baiting," or he 
may not get the worms 
thrown in he pays for. 
Sometimes there may be 
only one clean piece of bot- 
tom in a pool, and to find 
this the services of the local 
Fig. SO.^Position of Punt in Weir- man are absolutely essen- 
POOLS. FOR BAEBEL.FISHINO. ^jg^. If thc bottom is 

covered with big stones, and piles stick up here and there, 
any amount of tackle will be lost, and very few fish taken. 
The foulest bottoms always bear the most fish. A rypeck 
should be put in, at least a day before the fishing takes 
place. The punt can then be moored without disturbance, a 
stone or weight being dropped quietly over the end where the 
pole is not. The running tackle for legering should be as fine* 
as can safely be used, dressed if the angler casts Thames fashion, 
undressed if he casts off the reel. The stouter of the rods 
mentioned on page 18 is best for this fishing. 

A word now as to ground-baiting. About a thousand lob- 
worms are required.t Pick out a hundred small ones without rings 
(maiden lobs) for hook-baits, and scour them carefully. Throw 
five himdred above the swim (see pages 9, 10, and 62) early one morn- 
ing, three hundi'ed the next, and try the swim the morning after^ 

* The late Francia Francis once caught a barbel weighing 6ilb. on a single 
hair. The fish was hooked in the back lin. and took three and a half hours to kill. 
I know of no more remarkable feat in the annals of angling. 

t In very large pools, where the fish are numerous, as much as ten times this 
quantity of worms is sometimes used with advantage. 
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Various Methods of Baiting with Worms. 



The hooks are drawn the actual size. The more modern method of simply 
catching a small hook m the head or middle of the worm has been attended with 
marked success. The worm keeps alive for some time and is doubtless more 
attractive to the fish than when threaded on a large hook. The drawback to the 
former method is that the worm is ape to crawl about the bottom, and get under 
stones, &c. sometimes causing the hook to catch m something. 
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using the balance of worms for casting in now and again. while 
fishing. I prefer to throw in the worms whole, as the big fish 
get them. Dace or small fry eat np broken worms. Never 
give the final dose of ground-bait less than twenty hours before 
jou fish. It is very difficult to advise about the method of cast- 
ing in woinns. In some pools the worms may be thrown in loose, 
and they will work round and round the eddy until eaten; in 
others they would get swept away at once. In these latter, it is 
best to place the worms in clay balls, or in a little net weighted 
with a stone, and drop them only a few yards above where the 
leger tackle will lie. Another plan is to let the worms work 
into a turf, and throw the worm-laden turf into the swim. 
Great judgment is required in ground-baiting. The hook-bait 
should be similar to the ground-bait, but finer in quality. If 
the hook-bait is greaves, use a ground-bait of chopped greaves, 
made into balls with potato and meal. Greaves and cheese are, 
for one reason, bad ground-baits, sickening the fish for some 
days. One dose of cheese, and that a small one, is always 
sufficient. More does positive harm. 

On coming to fish at 5 a.m. or 6 a.m., moor the punt 
quietly, throw in half a dozen worms — ^broken this time — 
being careful to throw them so that they sink in the right 
spot. Then select a worm, dip it in a pan of sand or sawdust, 
and thread it on a "No. 1 sliced hook, commencing at the 
head, and leaving only Jin. of tail hanging loose. Cast 
out, let the leger sink, wind in line until it comes taut, 
and, with the line over the first finger and under the other 
fingers of the right hand, wait patiently for a bite. Don't 
strike at the slightest touch, but only at decided bites. On 
hooking a fish, hold him as hard as thd tackle will stand 
for a few seconds ; this pulls the hook* home. Then play him 
carefully, keeping him clear of old piles, &c., and the punt- 
pole. If you have repeated bites and misses, and find the head 
of the worm crushed, put on only the head portion, so threaded 
that the head is on the point of the hook, and you will very likely 

* I always file off half the barb of the hook when anelinff for leather-mouthed 
fish, such as barbel, chub, and carp. A touch or two with the file on each side of 
tne hook is also an advantage. 
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catcb some large dace. When dace bite freely in these swims, 
the barbel are not often there. If the barbel bite shyly, put on a 
much smaller hook, and try a cast with the worm hooked either 
through the middle or the head. The bait can then crawl 
about the bottom, and is very attractive, but may get under 
stones, &c. Many good barbel-fishers follow this plan, and I 
am not sure that it is not the best always. The shank of 
the hook should be coloured to match the worm (see page 53). 
It is as well to stain the gut below the lead a light brown, 
to match the bottom, and it should be finer than the gut 
above the lead, so that, if the tackle catches in the bottom, 
the inevitable break is near the hook. 

noat-fishing for Barbel is carried on with Nottingham 
tackle similar to, but, as a rule, heavier than, that described on 
page 88. The spot should be baited beforehand, and the 
angler casts in a few pieces of worms before taking a swim. 
The swim has, of course, to be picked out for its uniformly level 
bottom, and it should be close to a hole containing barbeL 
Float-fishing has this disadvantage, that the angler can usually 
only fish near, and not in, the baited hole, and has, therefore, 
to get the barbel out of their lair by judicious baiting. 
Barbel are not found every year in the same quarters, so 
that the angler should notice carefully where the fish are in 
the habit of leaping, and be guided by that evidence in the choice 
of his swims. In float-fishing, the bait must trip along the 
bottom. If the swim runs shallow, the angler should let his 
tackle go until it stops ; then hold it a little while — the bait, of 
course, resting on the ground. The farther the float from the 
angler, the harder must be the strike. It is time to strike when 
the float goes under. 

Another method of float-fishing for barbel is termed " tight- 
corking." The angler plumbs so that 1ft. or more (the stronger 
the current, the longer the line below the float) of gut rests 
on the bottom. He casts the tackle out some distance, and 
works it down stream as far as it will go by keeping up the 
point of his rod as the line runs out, which checks the float and 
causes the bait to rise from the bottom. When the float is 
over the fish« he holds it there until he has a bite. This is a 
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very deadly metbod, and can be followed where the bottom 
is a little uneven. The best swims for the purpose are those 
which shallow at a little distance from the angler. The float 
has to be a rather large one (most writers say cork, but I much 
much prefer quill when I can get one large enough), as a goodly 
number of shots are necessary to keep the bait down when the 
float is checked. In barbel, as in all other, fishing, the angler 
should use as small a float and as few shots as the depth and 
rate of the current will allow. At the same time, fish are often 
left uncaught by too few shots being used in swift swims, 
the bait, in consequence, not keeping near enough to the bottom. 
Of course, when the swim is very deep, a sliding float (see 
page 26) will have to be used. Float tackle is pai*ticularly 
useful for fishing shallow swims — 3ft. to 5ft. deep — into which 
barbel come when the river is discoloured. When float-fishing, 
the angler should be very careful not to over-feed the fish: 
nothing puts a stop to sport sooner. Nottingham anglers 
carry half a cocoanut-shell and a pair of scissors. They put 
three worms into the shell, and clip them into twenty or thirty 
pieces with the scissors, and use these very small fragments of 
worm as ground-bait. 

A somewhat similar tackle to that used in tight-corking, very 
suitable for swims of the non-turbulent order, is shown in Fig. 
21, on page 47. 

Clay-ball-fislxing for Barbel. — This is a very useful method 
when the water is clear, and the fish more than usually shy. 
The tackle is a 2yds. length of gut, a No. 4 hook — shank coloured 
white (see page 20) — and a fragment of stick, lin. in length, 
fastened crosswise, 12in. above the hook. Into a lump of stiff 
clay either gentles or greaves are worked, and a piece the size 
of an orange is squeezed round the stick. The hook is then 
baited with either gentles or greaves, and the gut above the 
hook is wound round and pulled into the clay ball, until only 
the ho6k-bait is showing. The ball is cast out like a leger, 
but not so far. The fish come and dig their noses into the clay, 
and sooner or later one is sure to take the hook-bait — a circum- 
stance which the angler will feel and respond to. A rather stiff 
rod is desirable, and the tackle need not be very fine. If the 
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bait is a worm, some broken worms should, of course, be mixed 
into the clay ball. 

I have only to add, or rather repeat, that our friend the 
barbel is very shy, and that fine fishing for him really pays. 
Unless the swim is in the midst of nomerous tackle-destroyers, 
such as old piles, big stones, roots of trees, and the like, where 
large fish must be held — a process necessitating stout gut — ^use as 
fine tackle as you reasonably can, and if you ground-bait with 
discretion, fish with patient carefulness, rise early enough, and 
make a point of visiting the river when it is coloured by rain, you 
will, no doubt, catch many barbel, and enjoy grand sport. 
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Chub Hooks (actual size).— a, for cheese paste; &, for pith, and interrening 
sises according to size and description of hait used. 

CHAPTER VI. 




THB CHUB (Leuciscus cephalus). 

rCHEVIN, CHEVENDER, LABGE^HEADED DACE, 8KELLT), 

Attributes — Habits and Haunts — Flies and Fly -fishing —Bait- 
casting — Fishing with Frogs — Dibbing — Legering — Notting- 
ham Fishing. 

RIGHT good fish to angle for, and a fonl bad one to eat, 
is the chub. By flj-fisbers be is ranked between the 

'^^^ family of which the salmon is the head, and the bright, 
dashing, silvery little dace. To both bottom-fisher and fly- 
fisher he affords capital sport, and, but for his lack of flavour, 
would have been exterminated long ago, being far from difficult 
of capture. As it is, the pot-hunter usually leaves him alone ; 
so let us be thankful that our brave friend is as bad in a dinner- 
plate* as he is good when connected with the angler by a line 
of fine silk and a fragment of bent wire. 

The chub is not found in Ireland or the North of Scotland, 
but is common in other parts of the United Kingdom, Norfolk, 
Devon, and Cornwall excepted. He comes under the German 
term " white fish," and is easily distinguished from his silvery- 
sided, white-bellied brethren, roach, dace, bream, and rudd, by his 
broad, short head, and generally chubby appearance. By his 
black tail, also, and pinkish- white lips, may you know him, and by 

* If yoa will eat him, let it be on the day he is caught. Fillet him, egg and bread- 
crumb the fiUela, and fry in biUter. There is another good receipt in the 
**Ck>mpleat Angler." 
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bis eyes not being red, as are the eyes of roach and mdd, and by 
fa is yentral and anal fins being red, as are not the ventral and 
anal fins of dace. The young of roach and dace may be thus 
distinguished from the young of chub : In the former, the anal 
fin is concave; in the latter, slightly convex. 

Ohub are often caught weighing 4slb., sometimes 51b., and very 
rarely 61b. and 71b. Stuff (with the stufiing peculiar to taxider- 
mists) any chevin of 51b. or over — that is, if you collect specimen 
fish. Ohub spawn in May, and afterwards — in June — stay for 
a week or two in the swift-running shallows to scour themselves. 
Later on* they retire to their regular haunts, which are, for the 
most part, holes overhung by trees, where the stream is suffi- 
cient to keep the bottom from being muddy. Here let me 
observe that few fish (tench and bream excepted) are found in 
summer swimming over a muddy bottom — not so much because 
they dislike the mud as because they love the stream, and 
where the stream is, the mud is not. Under an upright, clay 
bank chub are always to be found, and also where withies or 
other bushes grow out in the water. I would as soon fish by 
the side of a steep clay bank as any place in a river. Under 
and near bridges are also very likely spots. 

Chub are sociable fish, and, for the most part, make up little 
family parties, and reside together in holes ; but stray, good-for- 
nothing fish, the outcasts of scaly society, are to be found 
scattered about the river, either on shallows, among the weeds, 
or along banks, in water varying from 1ft. to 15ft. in depth. 
These pariahs fall a prey to the fly-fisher in particular. 

Fly-fishing and Bait-casting for Chub is capital sport 
where it can be pursued with any chance of success — i.e., in 
rivers but little disturbed by traffic, or in disturbed streams, 
early in the morning, before the disturbances commence. The 
best tackle is a stifP, lift, or 12ft., greenheart or split-cane fly-rod, 
a heavy, dressed, tapered silk line, and 3yds. of moderately fine, 
undrawn gut. As to the fly, I hardly know what to recommend, 
there are so many good ones. Mr. W. Senior (" Red Spinner "), 

* In much-disturbed rivera, rach as the Thames, chnb only remain on the 
shallows a few weeks ; but in qnieter waters, such as theBedforde^iire Ouse, they 
are found in quite shallow water as long as the weather is warm, and in such places 
they afford great sport to the fly-fisher. 
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angling editor of the Field, has kindly given me a pattern fly 
of liis own design, which he has found very killing. It is 
dressed on a Snecky Limerick grilse hook. The body is of chenille 
tinsel, with a tail, iin. long, of white kid. Close to the 
head is wound a long coch-y-bondu hackle. For dark days 
this fly should, I think, be dressed with a dark shade of tinsel 
and the coch-y-bondu hackle, but for bright days with a brighter 
body and ordinary red hackle. 

The favourite chub-fly of the late Mr. Francis Francis was of 
grilse size — ^body, silver tinsel, a furnace hackle (dark red with 
black centre) wrapped round it, a few turns of black heron 
over that at shoulder, an under- wing of a few sprigs of emerald 
peacock harl, and an over- wing of dark turkey; and for a tail, a 
tag of white kid glove or wash-leather. Another favourite of 
his had a yellow crewel body, with red hackle and a dun turkey 
wing. The two flies which I have most used are : First, a large 
coachman, with body leaded if used in the Thames or other 
large rivers (except on shallows); and, second, an imitation 
beetle — body, rusty-red pig's wool, ribbed with gold tinsel; legs, 
bronze peacock harl; back, a cock's black tail-feather, tied 
down at head and tail. The former fly is best when the water 
is clear, and at night ; the latter kills in slightly coloured water. 
Other good flies are large alders, and palmers, red or black, with 
peacock harl bodies, and in particular one dressed with a badger 
haxskle. Artificial bees, wasps, cockchafers, and beetles are 
killing, especially if allowed to sink a foot or more under the 
water. At the commencement of the season, the well-known 
Alexandra fly often kills weU. In certaiu rivers chub, during 
the rise of the May-fly, sometimes take nothing else, and 
require as much fishing for as trout. 

Chub like a good mouthful; but the size of the fly 
should depend on the size of the chub and the river. In the 
Thames I prefer large, heavy flies, and sink them ; in smaller 
and shallower streams, smaller and lighter flies, which hardly 
sink at all. I have, indeed, found a dry fly, which rests 
on the surface, sometimes kill chub when they would not look 
at a sunk fly. The dry -fly should be tried when the chub are 
seen rising, and each fish can be fished for. Chub-flies should 
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Always be tied on eyed hooks, or attached to gut loops. The 
stron^j^est way of fastening them to the gat cast is shown in 
Fig. 31. 

In small riyers which are not nayig^ble, the fly-fisher must: 
of course, fish from the bank, taking care to keep as much out 
of sight as he possibly can, fishing across, and rather up than 
down, stream. In larger riyers, such as the Thames, fishing is best 
carried on from a light punt, boat, or canoe. The angler must 




The Knot Open. 



The Knot PtUled Tight. 
Fig 3L Method of Fastening Gut to Flies mounted on Etbd Hooks. 

not stand up, must not be clad in bright flannel raiment, and 
must not rock his craft by too energetic casting. A good 
boatman is half the battle: slowly and quietly he allows the 
boat to drift down stream, at an even distance from the hank, 
checking it or urging it on by noiseless touches with the 
sculls as occasion may require. The angler kneels, sits, or 
crouches in the stem, and casts his fly with a good splash 
close to the bank, tender oyerhanging boughs, and in eyery 
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spot where there is the least chance of finding a chub. The 
length of his cast must depend on his skill, hat very long 
casts are not necessary if the angler keeps low in the boat, 
and the boat is worked noiselessly. If a heavy-leaded fly 
is used, the angler must keep a keen eye on his line, and strike 
directly he sees it tighten. In shallow water, he will often 
see the chub swim out from the bank and take the fly. After 
casting, the angler should wait about four seconds, then 
draw the fly slowly about a foot nearer him, then wait 
again for a second or two, and, if nothing comes of it, cast 
elsewhere. The short draw of the bait tightens the line, and 
enables bites, or rises — as you may please to call them — to 
be felt, and also, I fancy, makes the bait more attractive. 

I am convinced that chub often seize hold of a fly under 
water and leave it again without our knowing anything 
about it. Many chub-fishers put a few gentles on the hook 
of their fly. This practice usually adds to the basket, for 
the chub not only take the fly-baits more readily, but keep 
hold longer after they have seized it. A piece of kid glove, or 
parchment out of a fly-book, is not a bad substitute for the 
gentle. When a fish is hooked, he should be held at first, to 
prevent him getting into his lair among the roots; the boat 
should be brought out into the centre of the stream, and 
the fish played as far away from the bank as possible. 

Small frogs, black slugs, crayfish tail, gentles, lobworms, and 
many other baits, may be cast like, and with greater success 
than, the artificial fly. Those I name are the best baits, and I 
have placed them in order of merit. As soon as the grass is cut, 
tiny frogs will be found in hundreds in the meadows by the 
river. Boys will collect dozens, and these valuable baits can 
be kept for weeks in a live-bait can, with a little damp moss or 
grass, which should be changed eveiy few days. To bait with 
amall frogs, take a No. 4 Bound Bend hook, file down half the 
barb, and sharpen the point ; bite on a No, 1 shot, iin. above 
the shank. Put the point of the hook in at the frog's vent, and 
out at the top of its head ; tie the hind legs together, above the 
shot. To kill the frog, hold it by the hind legs, and fillip it on the 
head with the finger. Hooks baited with frogs are shown at 
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Pig. 32. If a large frog is used — ^for chub lib. and upwards will 
take a yerj large one — ^the hook should be double, and the 
shank leaded. The end of the gut should be put in at the 
frog's mouth, and out at its vent, with a baiting-needle. The 
legs are tied above a small knot in the gut. This being a heavy 
bait, it should be cast underhand, as if it were a paternoster 
(see page 70, in the chapter on Perch). The frog once cast, 
whether smaU or large, should be allowed to sink, and go with 
the stream, as a pull of the line is certain to scare any 
admiring chub which is contemplating a banquet. With these 
natural baits it is as well to allow a few seconds before striking. 
There is hardly a day in summer that chub may not be taken by 





U 



Large frog, JorCaist. Hooks/or Large Frog SmaU frog, for Cast- Hook for SmaU Frog 
ing vnth Perch-rod. {actital size). ing with Fly -rod. (actiial size). 

Fig. 32. Baiting with Dead Frogs for Chub. 

this means, provided the angler keeps out of sight of the fish 
and casts dexterously. Even a practical fly-fisherman will 
sometimes find a difficulty in casting these heavy baits. I 
believe the whole secret consists in allowing plenty of time between 
the backward and the forward cast. If the line is not given time 
to extend nearly straight behind the angler, the cast is usually 
a bad one. With light flies this point is not so important. 

Black slugs are best cut down the middle, turned inside out, 
wrapped round the hook, and tied on with white cotton — ^a 
noisome operation, which results in a deadly bait. Both slugs 
and lobworms are best on Sliced hooks (see page 21), or on a hook 
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the shaiik end of which has been softened in the flame of a candle, 
and bent out as shown in Fig. 33. Gentles are much used 
on the Thames for casting. About eighteen should be placed 
on a No. 5 hook, and a few added every quarter 
of an hour. Many anglers prefer a small tri- 
angle, but I always fancy I do best with the 
single hook. 

Dibbing is another method of surface fishing 
for chub. It requires no particular skill, but 
great care and caution. The tackle is a stifE 
bamboo rod, an undressed silk line, a pierced 
pistol bullet, 1ft. of not too fine gut, and a hook, Fio. 33. Hook 
the size of which depends on the bait used. ^Ink ^for 
Bees, wasps, black beetles, small frogs, cock- ^g^^ " ^^^' 
chafers, grasshoppers, moths, large flies — all are 
good baits for the pui*pose. The bullet is threaded on to 
the running line, and kept from slipping on to the gut by the 
knot joining the gut to the line. To dibb successfully, learn 
the haimts of the fish by peering cautiously over the banks the 
previous day. Knowing, then, a chubby spot, attach to the 
hook one of the baits mentioned, reel up the line until the bullet 
touches the top of the rod, approach the river-side on tiptoe, 
and put the bait, which dangles 1ft. below the rod tip, through 
some convenient hole in the branches — for I presume trees over- 
shadow the spot. "When the bait overhangs the water, wait a 
few seconds, for the movement of the rod may have aroused 
the suspicions of the fish ; then slowly unwind line — which the 
weight of the bullet draws out — ^until the bait just touches the 
water, where it should kick about for a while. If no fish seizes 
the bait in four or five minutes, try another spot. "When a fish 
is hooked, hold him tight, and get him out as seemeth best 
under the circumstances. Catching a chub usually frightens 
others, and it is best to go on to another place. 

Bottom Fishing for Chub is carried on either with the leger 
or with float tackle. Legering for chub differs little from leger- 
ing for other fish (see pages 27 and 75). The weight of the 
bullet must, of course, depend on the strength of the stream. 
A suitable bait (cheese, greaves, lobworms, &c.) must be used, 
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and the leger must be cast where the chub are, the angler keep- 
ing as much out of sight as possible, and casting the tackle 
neatlj, and without undue disturbance of the water. Legering 
is sometimes very useful for fishing swims which cannot be got 
at with float tackle. 

The only method of float Ashing for chub worthy our con- 
sideration is that practised by the Trent anglers, and already 
described in the chapter on Boach, on pages 43. and 51, to which 
I beg to refer the reader. The tackle, save that it is rather 
stronger, is in all respects the same. The rod 
should be the stouter one described on page 13. 
It is better to have the quill larger, and the shots 
heavier, than is really necessary to keep the bait 
below the float, as with somewhat heavy tackle 
the bait can be let down stream more steadily 
than with light tackle. The tackle which I find 
most generally useful in summer carries a pierced 
swan-shot between two split No. 1 shot, and two 
No. 3 shots nearer the hook. The illustration 
(Fig. 34) shows their relative positions, though 
the fioat shown is not a very good representa- 
tion of a quill. I always serve the gut round 
with silk at the spot where the leads are placed. 
^ The hook is shown baited with cheese-paste; the 

shape into which it is squeezed is very important. 
'^Tackle^^or Some anglers prefer a triangle, but I hardly 
w^^Ghs^^ ®^®^ miss a fish if I bait a single hook carefully. 
The point of the hook should be all but through 
the cheese. If the point is well covered, fish after fish will 
be missed, the cheese acting as a guard to the hook. I 
always press down the cheese over the point until I can 
feel the point with my thumb, when I know that the chub 
will feel it too. The hook for cheese which I use is a No. 1 
Bound Bend. Trent anglers use a size or two smaller. 
The point should always be kept sharp by a touch on each 
side with a needle or watchmaker's file; and the barb is 
best filed half away. The shank of the hook for the cheese- 
bait should be painted (see page 20) with white lead and Frenck 
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polish, 80 that if some of the cheese tumbles ofE, the shank is 
not conspicuons by its colour. I have mentioned cheese because 
I believe it to be the best summer bait. That which is old 
and rotten is most attractive ; but it hardens in the water, and 
should be mixed up into paste with a little butter. As a matter 
of fact, any cheese will do, and I rarely bother to get any special 
kind. A good red, soapy American, cannot be put to a better 
use than as a bait for chub; it requires little or no making 
into paste. Bread-and-cheese paste is often used with success. 
Another good summer bait is three or four wasp grubs, which 
should be baked for a few minutes before being used, or 
scalded, and then thoroughly dried in bran; and macaroni, 
ripe plums skinned, blackberries, strawberries, and cherries 
(the latter particularly under cherry trees overhanging the 
water) are at times very killing. For the first few weeks 
of the season chub will take a minnow greedily. 

The foregoing are clear- water baits. If the water %8 iK«- 
coloured, either in winter or in summer, nothing is so good 
as a well-scoured lobworm. In autumn, greaves, or " scratch- 
ings," is a good bait, and in winter nothing is better than pith 
and brains, particularly in very cold weather. But the water must 
be clear for this bait. Greaves have to be boiled. The white 
portions are used for the hook. Pith (the spinal cord of a 
bullock) has also to be prepared ; the skin surrounding it should 
be taken off, and the interior washed in several waters untU it is 
quite white. It does not require boiling or scalding. A piece 
about the size of a cob-nut should be placed on a No. 4 hook. 
The brains are used to throw in as ground-bait. Trent 
anglers chew them, and blow them into the water. But is this 
really necessary P 

To use our float-tackle and baits we, if in a small stream, 
take up a position on the bank 20yds. or more above a well-' 
known haunt of chub, get the depth in front of us 
(see pages 37 and 43), and, if the water is clear, put the 
float so that, to the best of our belief, the bait will be 
about 6in. to 9in. from the bottom when it reaches the chub. 
If the water is coloured, we fish close to the bottom. We 
ought to know something of the swims, the depths, position 

I 2 
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of weeds, and so on, or have someone with us who can tell us 
these particulars. In a strange river we are certain to lose 
much time and many fish in finding out these details. Well, 
we cut up a few cubes of cheese (if we are baiting with cheese) 
with our knife, throw them in, and let our tackle, carefully 
baited after the manner already described, follow them down 
stream steadily and without check.* As it reaches the spot where 
the chub are, our hearts beat a little faster, perhaps, and then 
down goes the float, up goes the point of the rod, and we feel we 
are in a good fish. Immediately after striking we reel up as 
fast as we can, for master chub must not be allowed to go into 
the roots which project from the bank, and by holding him hard 
at first the hook is pulled well into his leathern mouth. We 
try the swim again, and after a trial or two basket another fish, 
and then move to a fresh si>ot, for it would probably be useless 
to continue fishing here. But there are occasions — ^veiy rare 
ones — when as many as a dozen chub may be taken out 
of one hole. 

If we fish from a boat or punt, there must be no flurry, noise, 
or movement which can give the fish an inkling of our presence. 
When we are 40yds. away from the fish, we get close to the bank, 
and drop down with the stream until we reach the top of the 
swim. We are careful not to stand up, to put in no rypecka, and 
drop no weight ; but our man catches hold of a twig, or holds 
on to the bank with a boat-hook. From the boat we fish as we 
did from the bank, and are certain of success if the fish have 
not been disturbed by us or some passer-by. 

I would never bait up a spot for chub, but pass from swim to 
swim, picking up a brace here and a brace there. Even the 
ground-bait thrown in should be small in quantity, especially 
if it is cheese or greaves. A pound of cheese will last out a day's 
chub-fishing, ground-bait and all. Success, of course, depends 
a good deal on the angler's judgment in so throwing the ground- 
bait that it reaches the right place; but not so much with chub 
as with many other fish. 

• As a matter of fact, the mere passage of tbe line through the rings sliffhtly 
checks the float ; and this is desirable, for, if it were otherwise, the float woold get 
in advance of the bait, as rivers flow faster near the surface than lower down. 
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Many anglers may slimg their shoulders on reading the state- 
ment made at the beginning of the chapter, that chub are not 
particularly difficult to catch. But I know I am right. Izaak 
Walton truly wrote that the chub is the "fearfullest of fish;" 
but he is also the most greedy, and one of the most stupid. 
The sight of a man in motion, an unnatural movement in a 
bait, a footfall on the bank, or a stir in the water, will send 
chub to the bottom at once, and stop their feeding ; but if you 
do not frighten them, and can place the bait before them in a 
fairly natural manner — as, for instance, a fly which seems to drop 
from the trees above, or a fragment of cheese drifting down 
stream — then chub will take the bait almost as certainly as 
many persons who read this chapter will not attend to half the 
directions I have been at some pains to give. Thus it is that*, 
when the water is low and bright, the careful chub-fisher makes 
the best bags, for his bait is seen far and near by many fish, 
while he himself can, by using suitable tackle, keep so far off 
as not to be noticed. I have known a 41b. chub, whose age 
should have given him wisdom, to be caught in 2ft. of water, when 
half-a-dozen split shot, a good-sized quill, tipped with red, and 
a part of the running line, were all visible to him. But he saw 
no harm in those things, and took the bait. Had he known a 
human being was about, I could no more have hoped to catch 
that chub than I can hope to make a careless person a good 
fisherman. 
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CHAPTER VI I. 



THE DACE {Leuciscus vulgaris). 
{DARE OB DART). 

KabiU and Haunt^—Bottom-fishing — Baits and Ground'haits — 
Fliea and Fly-fiahing-r-Eyed Hoohs and Knots — Blow-line 
Fishing. 

j! AOE are bright, fidlvery, graceful, slender little ^tihy which 
often find their way into the roach-fisher's creeL In 
colour they are almost entirely silyerj, and the fins lack 
that tinge of red which is noticeable in the chub and the roach. 
They are easily distinguished from a small chub by the anal fin« 
which in the dace is almost colourless, but in the chub pink. The 
dace is common to all rivers containing coarse fish, and is fre- 
quently found in trout-streams, to the detriment of the trout; 
but it is absent from Ireland. It is rarely, or never, found in 
ponds or lakes which are not fed by streams of some kind or 
another. Dace are very rarely taken over lib. in weight; in- 
deed, few anglers have caught one even so heavy as that. 
' Dace spawn in the spring, and then, like chub, barbel, and 
several other varieties of fish, spend a few weeks in very shallow, 
swift waters, for the purpose of scouring themselves. Later 
on they spread over the river in all sorts and conditions of 
swims, but in the evening, during the hot months, may always 
be looked for on gravelly swallows. In winter, they retire to 
deep water, and even in late summer the large fish will usually 
be found in swims of considerable depth. They are often found 
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in barbel-swims, to the great discomfiture of the barbel-fisher,* 
who strikes again and again without catching anything, and, 
perhaps, in the end, by constant striking, drives the barbel 
away, or, at least, sends them off the feed. As a general rule, 
dace prefer sLarper streams than do roach, and the remarks on 
fishing in coloured water (see pages 8 and 53), apply to them. 

Bottom-flshing and Baits for Daoe. — ^The float-tackle used 
for this purpose is practically the same as that advised for roach, 
described on jpage 25. As the dace swims as often in mid- water, 
or close to the surface, as on the bottom, it is not as necessary 
to fish as near the bottom as we should if angling for roach. 
Many hixge dace, however, fall a victim to the seductions of a 
lobworm, particularly the head portion arrayed on a leger. 
As dace generally haunt swifter streams than do roach, the 
float-tackle has to be heavier shotted than is usual in roach 
swims. Dace are sharp biters, and the angler should strike 
quickly on seeing a movement of the float. 

The two favourite baits for these fish are gentles and red- 
worms. Oaddis baits are also very good. In the late summer 
and autumn a lobworm will take the largest fish. I once baited 
up a very quiet, deep comer near Henley-on-Thames for tench, and 
my baiting partly resulted in a dozen fine perch. During the mom. 
ing I was dreadfully bothered by some fish which kept taking the 
float under, but which I could not hook. An examination of 
my bait showed me that the fish, whatever they were, only 
seemed to touch the head of the worm, which was, as usual, up 
the shank of the hook, so I threaded the next worm on with the 
tail of the shank, and the head over the point. I then took 
nearly every bite, and soon had more than a dozen of the finest 
dace I caught that year. The incident enlightened me con- 
siderably as to why one has so many bites from dace when 
barbel-fishing without any fish getting hooked; and since then, I 
have repeatedly found that dace prefer the head to the tail of 
the lobworm, at least in the Thames. For the redworm, I like 
a very small set of Stewart tackle (see page 54), and the same 
arrangement answers very well for the lobworm. All roaoh- 

* When this occurs, try baiting with the head of the worm on a smaller hook, or 
use Stewart tackle. 
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baits will take dace, but I have already mentioned the best. 
Both roach and dace are very Tariable in their feeding. One 
day, in the Loddon, I found the roach take wheat, and the dace 
gentles. The following day I could only catch dace on wheat, 
and roach on gentles. 

Dace can very often be caught without the use of ground- 
bait, but when fished for from a punt in the Thames fashion 
(see page 49), a gi'ound-bait consisting of balls of clay, bran, 
and a few carrion gentles, is neaiiy always used*. The clay is 
very useful, as it sinks the balls of ground-bait right in the 
swim, which is usually rather a rapid one. The more feeding 
ground-bait recommended for roach (see page 35) also answers 
for dace, provided it is made stiff enough to withstand the 
stream, and contains a small pebble to make it sink quickly; 
but it should be thrown in very sparingly, as dace are small 
feeders. If the angler is fishing after the Nottingham fashion 
(see page 43), he should occasionally throw in a few of the baits 
he is fishing with, be they gentles or redworms, care being 
taken that they are thrown high enough above the swim, so that 
they reach the fish in the swim. It is no use ground-baiting the 
fish 20yds. down the river when your float and tackle only 
travel I5yds. Baking the bottom in lieu of ground-bait is often 
practised with success on the Lower Thames. A gudgeon-rake 
(see Chap. YIII.) is used, and the raking is usually done behind 
the punt. 

Fly-fLshing for Dace is very pretty sport, and certainly not 
inferior to the trout-fishing which is obtained in some waters I 
could name. Dace rise best to a fly during August, September, 
and October; and in June, while the May-fly is on, in rivers 
visited by that lovely insect. They will often rise freely all 
day, but the evening is the best time. The tackle is similar to 
that used for Welsh or Devonshire trout : A light, 10ft. fly-rod 
—hexagonal split cane for preference— striking well from the 
point, a dressed tapered silk line to suit the rod (the stiffer the 
rod, the heavier the line), and a length of gut, called a " cast " 
or "collar," of 8£t. or 9ft., tapered down to the very finest- 
drawn gut. Two or three flies may be used — one, of course, 
at the fine end; another, called a dropper, on a piece of very 
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fine gat 4m. long, should be placed 2ft. higher; and if a 
third is used, it can be placed 2ft. above the first dropper. 
Less gut is desirable when ^e casting has to be against a strong 
wind. Beginners should content themselves with one flj and 
casting a short line. 

There are many ways of fastening the droppers to the 
gut-coUar, but the neatest knot and, therefore, the best for dace- 
fishing, is one designed by Mr. B. B. Marston (shown in Fig. 35). 
The only objection to it is that 
the flies are not easily changed; 
but in fly-fishing for dace a change 
of flies is not often necessary. 
The knot is shown loose; it has, 
of course, to be pulled tight. The 
gut-collar, fly, and one or more 
droppers, is called a " cast " of flies. 

The usual method of fly-fishing 
for dace is to cast the three flies 
across or down stream, and then 
to draw them over the water, 
striking gently, but as quickly as 
possible, when a fish rises at one of the flies. The beginner had 
best practice on rather a sharp stream, which will extend his 
line when he makes bungling casts (as he is sure to do), and so 
give him a chance of catching something. Blank days are very 
discouraging to beginners. Veteran anglers usually bear them 
philosophically. 

There is a method of fly-fishing which is very deadly, and 
will take dace in still water on a hot, bright, calm day, when 
the ordinary method is no use whatever. It is known as dry- 
fly fishing, and is now almost the only way by which the 
highly educated trout of the Hampshire chklk streams can be 
induced to take the artificial fly. Only one fly is used, which 
is tied to float — that is, with an extra amount of (cock's) hackle, 
and with split vdngs, like the natural fly. It is cast lightly, 
about 2ft. in front of rising fish, and allowed to float on the 
surface of the stream, and go down with the current just as a 
natural fly would do which had alighted on the surface of the 



Fio 35. Marston Knot 
Dropper Flies. 
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water. Any pull of the line by the angler, or shake of the 
rod-top, destroys the illasion. When the fly gets wet, it has to 
be dried by repeated waves of the rod in the air. Large dace 
sometimes rise in the evening in the deep, qniet reaches of 
rivers. They wiU then take the dry fly, and the dry fly only. 

It is a great assistance when fishing the dry fly to grease 
the line with red-deer's kidney suet or — ^an excellent substitute — 
mutton kidney suet. This causes the line to float. The floating 
powers of the fly may be increased if the hackle and body is 
very lightly touched with odourless para£Bn. Special bottles 
and brushes for this purpose are sold in the tackle shops. 
How flies are cast and worked I have described under the 
head of Angling fob Game Fish. 

The trout-fisher should have no difficulty in finding, in his 
book, a few small flies which wiU kill dace ; but if flies have 
to be specially purchased, I should recommend black palmers 
(with silver twist on body), red palmers, and coachmen (a few of 
the last-named tied with upright split wings for dry-fly fishing), 
all of which will be rendered more killing by the addition of 
a very short tail of white wool, or white kid glove. Mr. R. B. 
Marston, editor of the Fishing Gazette, teUs me that the best 
dace-fly he knows has a silver tinsel body, light wings, and light 
grey hackle. I have not yet had an opportunity of trying it, 
but feel sure it is a good fly. Quill gnats and small govenors 
will also be found killing, and a few tied with upright wings 
for dry-fly fishing may prove very useful. Dace also rise well 
to red-spinners and yellow duns. In dace-fishing, as in trout- 
fishing, the angler will lose nothing by noting the files on the 
water, and if there is a great hatch of any particular fly, he 
will certainly be rewarded if he puts up an imitation of that 
fly, and fishes with it. When a rise of May-fly is on, daccwill 
take the artificial freely. At such times the red-spinner is 
occasionally a good fly. 

The most modem form of hook for artificial flies is known 
as the eyed hook. The shank of the hook is terminated by an 
eye, to which the angler fastens the gut. I find little or no 
difEerence in the hooking powers of eyed hooks and hooks 
bound to gut. Flies on eyed hooks are economical, for as soon 
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as the gut wears near the fly it can be re-tied. The angler can 
also put on gut of any degree of fineness. The one disadvantage 
of eyed hooks — a very slight one — ^is the trouble of tying on 
the gut. One of the easiest and best methods of fastening the 
fly to the gut is the Turle knot, illustrated on page 21. 

As dace wiU take the artificial fly, they will, of course, take 
the natural insect, and a bluebottle, house, or any other fly of 
sufficient size, properly offered to them, is almost certain to be 
accepted. The best tackle for this purpose is the flnest silk 
line procurable, 1ft. of fine gut, and a "No. 10 Bound Bend hook. 
The longer the rod, the better. A fly is impaled on the hook, 
and the angler, taking his stand with his back to the wind, 
allows his bait to be blown out in front of him, when, by lower- 
ing the point of his rod, he causes the fly to alight on the water. 
All fish which rise to the fly are to be caught in this way. 

Dace, when in good condition — i.e., after August — are by no 
means bad eating, if really well cooked, and are held in high 
esteem by the Jews, who fry them exquisitely in oil. 
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CHAPTER VII L 



THE GUDGEON {GoUo fluviatilis). 

Habits and Haunla — Tackle and Baits — Thames and other 
Methods of Gudgeon-fishing. 

LITTLE fish, which takes the bait as eagerly as the 
most' impatient angler could wish all through the hot 
'^^*^ weather, when no other fish, except chub, can be per- 
suaded to look at the most tempting morsels, can only be 
described as amiable. The amiability of the gudgeon extends, 
indeed, to the table, where, after having been carefully egged, 
bread-crumbed, and fried, he makes a most delicious dish, as 
any visitor to a Thames-side hotel, or restaurant on the banks 
of the Seine, can no doubt testify. Moreover, as a bait for 
large perch he is unrivalled, and is by no means despised by 
our friend Esox Lucius. Li shape, the gudgeon is something 
like a barbel, with two barbs and an overhanging upper lip. His 
coloui on the back is brown, with slight silvery sheen over the 
sides and belly. He rarely grows longer than 6in. or 7in. 

Habits and Haunts of Gudgeon. — Gudgeon spawn in May, 
and are very prolific. So numerous are they in the Thames, that 
it is no uncommon thing for twenty dozen to be brought in as 
the result of a day's fishing by two anglers. I have known an 
angler to catch sixteen dozen to his own rod in one day. 
Gudgeon-fishing begins about the end of June, provided the 
weather is warm ; but these fish bite best in August and Sep- 
tember. In June and July they should be fished for in water 
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varying from 2ft. to 4ft. deep, where the bottom ia sandy or 
gravelly, and the stream moderate. In September the finest fish 
will often be taken in swims from 10ft. to 12ft. in depth. The 
very best swims are always those just on the edge of holes. As 
soon as the cold weather sets in, gudgeon shift to deep water, 
and do not often take a bait. Like barbel, they probably eat 
very little in winter. The weather cannot be too hot or the sun 
too bright for gudgeon-fishing. 

Tackle and Baits. — The float-tackle used for roach (see 
page 25) is suitable for gudgeon, but a small shot should be 
bitten on 4in. above the hook, which should be a very small 
one, and have its shank painted red. I need hardly repeat that 
the float should be as small, and the shot as few, as the depth 
and force of the current will allow. The gut (many anglers 
prefer hair) cannot be too fine, and the hook should be very 
small — "So. 12 or No. 13. The bait is a fragment of worm, red- 
worm being the best. When the gudgeon run very large, 
I put on a larger hook and about half a redworm; but» 
as a rule, I find I take most fish by threading on to 
the hook a piece of worm not more than ^in. in length ; 
it usually suffices to catch a dozen fish or more. I would 
advise the use of light running tackle, even for gudgeon, for 
other fish — notably perch — are often hooked. 

The Thames Method of Gndgeon-fLshing is the best with 
which I am acquainted. The essentials are : A punt, two rypecks 
(i.e.9 mooring poles) ; a rake, the head of which contains four or 
five teeth and weighs from 51b. to 101b., and the handle of which 
is about 18ft. long ; the light float-tackle above-mentioned, and 
some well-scoured redworms or brandlings. It is also as well 
to take out our heavier rod and a paternoster, which we can 
bait with small gudgeon or minnows, and lay out by the side of 
the gudgeon- swim. If we do this, we shall surely catch a perch 
or two, and shall add, both directly and indirectly, to the 
weight of our basket; for when perch are allowed to remain, 
they assuredly drive the gudgeon out of the swim, or, at leasts 
stop their feeding. Well, all things being ready, our fisherman, 
or a brother angler, punts us to a suitable swim, somewhere out 
of the wind, and moors the punt across the stream in the manner 
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described on page 50. We sit facing down stream, precisely as 
if we were going to fish for roach, plumb the depth, arrange our 
float so that the bait all but touches the bottom, bait, and take 
a trial swim or two. The gudgeon may be there in grea,t 
quantities, and if so, no raking is requisite for some time. We 
strike sharply, but not hard, on seeing the slightest depression 
of the float, and gudgeon come fast into the punt. I must not 
forget that we so shot our lines that only the tip of the float is 
in view, and therefore the float goes under water at a very 
slight pull from the fish. After a while the fish leave off biting. 
Then the rake is brought into requisition, and the bottom is well 
raked in front of the punt. This muddies the water, and stirs 
up various items of fish food, and the gudgeon swarm up to the 
punt to feed. When that swim is fished out we try another, and 
as we count up our dozens we smile at the infatuated individuals 
who will waste their time trying to catch jack or roach on this 
blazing hot summer's day. 

In small, shallow streams, where the fishing is done from the 
bank, a long-handled garden rake will be found useful to rake 
the bottom with; and sometimes anglers wade in, stir up the 
sand or gravel with their feet, to bring the gudgeon near 
them, and fish while standing in the water. It may be 
inferred from this, and rightly so, that the gudgeon is 
not a shy fish. Gudgeon placed in ponds have increased 
wonderfully in a few years. In such places I have heard, on 
very good authority, that they will sometimes rise to a fly, but 
have never seen such a thing happen. 

I have observed that, in late autumn, gudgeon show a partiality 
for still water. In 1897, the early winter months of which were 
very mild, I caught these fish in quite shallow swims in 
November, but the greater number were to be taken just above 
and below the lock gates in dead water. 
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, for paste ; &, for worms. Slightly larger sizes for 
very large fish. 



CHAPTEE IX. 




THU carp {CypHnus carpio). 

HdbiU and Haunts — Baits — Two Days* Carp-fishing — Float-fish- 
ing — A Self-cocking Float — Legering, 

^O fish is found in the British Isles which has a larger 
brain, or is more difficult of capture, or, strange to 
say, is more easily tamed, than the common carp. 
In some waters, indeed, in which these fish abound, there is no 
record of one having been caught by the angler. From the 
carefully executed engraving of the common carp it will be 
observed that this intei*esting fish has very large scales, one 
long black fin, and a barbule hanging from each side of its 
mouth. Its back and sides are a golden bronze, shading 
to a yellowish-white on the belly; its fins are a dai'k brown. 
In England, carp over 151b. are rarely taken by anglers, but 
specimens are occasionally netted weighing 201b. and over. On 
the Continent it is very much heavier, even going to double 
that weight. In Germany carp-culture is carried on as a 
business, and the fish bred are fairly good eating ; but the 
common, undomesticated English carp is a horrid fish, so far 
as its edible qualities are concerned. Gk>ld and silver fish are 
species of carp; they are easily caught with roach-tackle and baits. 
Oarp spawn in May or June, and soon get into condition. 
They are found more commonly in lakes and ponds than in 
rivers. In still waters their haunts are soon discovered, as 
they swim, or lie, close to the surface when not feeding, and are 
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easilj seen. At such times they often make a peculiar sucHiig 
noise. In rivers, tliej like quiet holes among weeds, and are 
sometimes foimd in barbel-swims. Thej hardlj feed at all in 
winter, the best fishing being during the summer months. 
Thej sometimes bite well after a thunderstorm. 

The following are good carp-baits: Bedworms and brand- 
lings, paste sweetened with honej, gentles, parboiled potatoes* 
green peas, boiled wheat, green wheat, wasp-gruba dipped in 
honey after having been put on the hook, paste made of old 
cheese, paste made of bread, soft roe of hemng, and a little 
wool, cherries, and almost any kind of grub, worm, or grain. 
Any bait used must be perfectly clean and sweet. The ground- 
bait should, as a general rule, resemble the hook-bait, but be 
coarser and less enticing. 

Float-fishing for Carp is an amusement at which many 
anglers have failed for want of proper precautions. It is the 
method best suited for lakes and ponds, where the angler fishes 
from the bank. For fishing from a boat or punt for carp, the leger 
is usually more suitable, as the bait has to be cast some distance 
away. We will suppose now that we are on, a visit to a friend 
who has a fine sheet of water well stocked with very large and, 
consequently, very shy carp. Pew of these fish have ever been 
taken, and their favourite baits are not known. We decide to 
devote one day to float-fishing, and the next to fishing 
with the leger, and to try sweet paste, worms, and potatoes — 
the latter on the leger. On our arrival our host laughingly 
says we shall catch nothing— a remark which puts us on our 
mettle, and we straightway sally forth and examine the water. 
The keeper joins us, and after a chat with him we select four 
places for float-fishing from the bank, and also decide to bait 
up with potatoes two deep holes some distance from the shore. 
It is now about 11 a.m., so, not to lose any time, we have some 
potatoes boiled in their skins, all the bits of crust in the bread- 
pan scalded; and set a boy to dig diligently for worms of aU 
descriptions. The scalded bread, when soft enough, is kneaded 
up with some bran and meal, the potatoes are chopped up as 
soon as they are half -boiled, and the best of the redworms and 
brandLings are picked out, and put to scour in moss for hook- 
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baits. As soon as the ground-bait id ready we go down to the 
lake, divide our worms over two of the swims near the bank, 
adding a few balls of the bread ground-bait as we have hardly 
enough worms, and throw the last of our bread ground-bait — 
about 1 gal. — into the other two swims. To bait the holes near 
the centre of the pond we get into the punt, and throw in nearly 
1 gal. of potatoes at two places about 40yds. from the shore, 
where the carp are usually found. So that we may know 
exactly where to cast the legers, the keeper pulls up a reed, ties 
a piece of cotton to the thick end of it, and to the other end of 
the cotton fastens a small stone. He drops one of these 
arrangements overboard a few yards beyond each of the potato- 
baited spots, so that when we cast from the bank in the 
direction of the reed — which the stone causes to stand upright 
in the water — we shall, if we go within about 3yds. of it, put 
the leger in the right place. 

Before returning to the shore the keeper draws our attention 
to the back fins of certain large carp which are showing above the 
water, near some water-lily leaves about 5,0yds. off. A small 
worm, if it could be dangled just over the edge of a water-lily 
leaf, might be taken by one of those big fellows. I fortunately 
have a light rod and a Nottingham reel and line with me. It 
does not take long to straighten out 1ft. of moderately fine gut, 
and fasten it to the end of the line, also a small Bound Bend 
hook with the shank painted worm colour. A foot above the 
hook I place two small shot, and thread on just enough of a 
worm* to cover the hook, leaving the ends dangling. The punt 
is then backed up very quietly and gently towards the water- 
lilies, keeping them between us and the fish. After one or two 
unsuccessful casts I manage to drop the shot on to a solitary 
leaf, and the worm hangs over the side. We are too near for 
the fish to take the bait, so I pass the butt of the rod back into 
the punt, and getting to the top ring, pull line off the reel as 
the keeper very quietly rows the punt away from the water-lilies. 
When some 20yds. or so away we stop. After about five minutes 
the shot are slowly pulled off the leaf, and I know that a fish 

* A green pea is a good bait for this method of fishing. 
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has the bait. I strike, and soon have the satisfaction of landing 
a fine carp, as big or as little as jon like to imagine. Some 
people might have said that tbe game was not worth the candle 
bat overcoming one of these most cunning fish, by means how- 
ever elaborate, gives most anglers the keenest satisfaction. 
Before leaving the lakeside, we plumb the spots we are going to 
fish from the bank, and mark the depths on our rods. 

On reaching the house we prepare our tackle — several 2jd. 
lengths of fine, round, strong gut (which we put in soak), stained 
a pale weed-green (see page 23), and some hooks — ^No. 8 Bound 
Bend for worms. No. 9 Bound Bend with a shorter shank for 
the paste. The shanks are coloured red and white respectively 
(see page 20). The gut of the hooks is stained a mud colour, 
as near the colour of the bottom as we can get it. Before going 
to bed we put up our rods and lines, take the gut out of soak* 
loop on the hook, catch the hook in the reel, and wind up tight. 
Keeping the line stretched on the rod all night will cause it to 
be quite straight in the morning. We should not catch a fish 
if it were in curls, or even in waves. My friend puts on a very 
small, self -cocking float ; I prefer a small, dry twig of dead wood, 
which will look more natural on the surface of the water. I say 
this having a lively recollection of certain roach which were in 
shallow water, and absolutely refused to feed until I took all the 
shot oft my line, and replaced the float with a small twig. We 
hope to do without shot to-morrow. 

The following morning at daybreak, fortified by some rum 
and milk — ^nauseous but admirable mixture — ^we steal down to 
the lake, each with a camp-stool and two pegs cut thus — Ya Pb> to 
hold the rod, the butt of which goes over A and under B. Our 
doats are at the right depth — i.e., 12in. farther from the hook 
than the water is deep, so that 12in. of gut will lie on the 
bottom.* Very quietly and gently we steal to our respective 
pitches, put the pegs in the bank 1ft. apart, the Y.shaped one 
aearest the water, bait our hooks — ^the one with paste, the other 
with a redworm — and cast out our lines as gently as possible. 
Then we adjust the butts of the rods on the pegs (a heavy 

* Some carp-fishermen keep their bait a foot from the bottom. This pUui 
should be tried when the other proves unsuccessful 
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metaJ reel will sometimes weigh down the butt of the rod, and 
render the |^ -shaped peg unnecessary), throw in a few worms 
over the worm-bait, and a few fragments (not lumps) of bread 
grouiM-bait, freshly made that morning, around the hook baited 
with paste, and retire a few yards from the bank, to sit on our 
camp-stool and await deyelopments. My friend's float moves 
first; carp bite slowly, and it is not until he sees his float sailing 
away that he takes up his rod and strikes. Then I get a fish, 
and by carefully playing all we hook, and by not over-feeding, 
we keep on catching large carp at intervals of half an hour until 
8 o'clock. Then a breeze springs up which blows our floats 
about, and causes the baits to ^rag. We are then obliged to 
put some shot on our lines (more or less according to the force 
of the wind) 12in. from the hook, so that they just rest on the 
bottom. About 9 o'clock the fish leave off biting, and we catch 
nothing more until the evening, and not much then. Of course, 
when the fish left off biting at one swim we tried another. 

There is little more to be added on the subject of float-fish- 
ing for carp ; minute attention to detail is all-important. The 
tackle should be as fine as can safely be used. If weeds are 
abundant, and the fish run large, it should be stronger than if 
the fish are small and the bottom clear. A Nottingham line, 
rather stouter than that used for chub, is first-rate for carp 
fishing. Twisted lines are stronger than those which are plaited. 
Float-tackle can be got out some distance from the bank by 
following the directions given on page 45.* After the morning 
part of the float-fishing was over, we put some more potatoes 
(but a less quantity than before) into the holes where we intended 
to leger. The following day we try 

Legering for Carp, hoping to catch some of the fathers 
of the flock. My friend still uses his Nottingham line, 
casting his leger from the reel; but I prefer a fine, dressed 
silk line, and cast the leger Thames fashion, coils of line lying 
on the grass at my feet ; and by this means I certainly cast with 

* If the float-tackle is too light for long or accurate casting^ a small piece of rather 
■tiff ground-bait can be squeezed on round the shot. When paste-fishing, it is 
not futo^etber a bad plan to squeeze some soft ground-bait round the paste. The 
hook-bait then appears to the fish to be a portion of— in fact, the very kernel of~ 
the ground-bait 

K 2 
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greater accnracj than my friend. For hooks we nse smaU 
triangles, and bait them by passing the loop of the hook-link 
through a lump of half -boiled potato, or a small, new potato, by 
means of a baiting-needle (see Fig. 36), burying the triangle 
right in the potato. Our legers are made according to the direc- 
tions on page 27 ; but the gat below the lead is stained to match 
the colour of the bottom as nearly as possible. Our leger leads 
have to be rather heavy, as we have a long way to cast. If we 
had a less distance to cast^ a small pistol-bullet would do. 
Having cast out the leger, we take the check o£C the winch, put 



Fia. 36. Baiting-needle. 

the rod in the forked sticks as before, wind up the line taut, 
and wait until we see the line drawn off the reel, when we at 
once strike. It is better to lay down the rod than to hold it : 
If held in the hand, the rod is bound to shake a little, and give 
a quivering motion to the line, which is, no doubt, observed 
and appreciated by the fish. The carp bites slowly; with 
quicker-biting fish it is better to hold the rod. The result of 
our legering is only four fish, but they are very large ones. We 
should, no doubt, have caught more but for the splash made by 
our heavy leads. 

Carp-fishing is not a branch of the sport which I can re- 
commend to beginners — it is too discouraging. Success depends, 
in a great measure, on the angler keeping the carp in absolute 
ignorance of his presence, on judicious ground-baiting, and on 
presenting the bait to the carp in such a way that they have 
no reason to suppose there is any connection between it and 
a human destroyer of fish. 
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worm hooked by head or middle ; e, for paste or small worms. 

CHAPTBE X. 



THE TENCH {Tinea vulgaris). 

Habits and Haunts — Raking a Pond—Biver Tench — Baits and 
Ground -baits — Legering and Float-fishing , 

IIIENOH are handsome fish, which are more often found in 
ponds and lakes than in rivers. They are common 
enough in England, less common in Ireland, and not 
often met with in Scotland. In shape they are not unlike carp, 
bat differ from them in many other respects. Their scales are 
so small as to be almost invisible, and they are covered with a 
thick coating of tenacious slime. The back and sides of tench 
are a golden olive-green; eyes small, and ruby red, and fins 
dark. At each side of the month is a very small barbule. 
Tench live an extraordinary length of time out of water, and 
are, perhaps, more tenacious of life than any other fish. They 
are sometimes taken as heavy as 61b., and there is one of 111b. 
on record ; but a 41b. tench is always looked upon as a large fish 
of its kind. In the Upper Thames tench run large. Seven I 
caught one summer at Pangboume averaged 31b. each. Yery 
fine tench are also taken out of the Hampshire Avon. 

Fishing for Tench in Sivers, so far as my experience goes, 
is not much use unless the water is coloured and the swim well 
baited with worms. The most likely swims are near the bank, 
just where the mud, weeds, and water-lilies end and the gravel 
begins ; and if there is a lot of roots and branches of trees in 
the water, so much the better. Tench are also found in the 
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large eddies, where the water is deep and the bottom muddy 
In ponds tench bite freelj at times, bnt are very uncertain in 
their feeding. The best fishing is had in the spring and 
summer, early in the morning and late in the evening. In 
rirers, tench are taken in winter if the water is highly coloured 
and the weather mild. I belieye that in stagnant water they 
invariably bury themselves in the mud when the weather getR 
cold, but they certainly do occasionally come out to feed. 

Tench have extraordinary powers of living in mud, and large 
fish are frequently taken out of what are little better than mud. 
boles. In my youthful days I used to fish a small farm 
horse-pond, which, though shallow and muddy, contained many 
tench over Ub. in weight. One summer the pond all but dried 
up, and some gipsies nearly cleared it of tench by means of hay 
rakes, literally raking the fish out of the mud. 

All the tench I have tasted, whether taken in the Thames or 
in muddy ponds, have been excellent eating, and well flavoured. 
The slime should be scraped off before the fish are cooked. If 
the fish from any pond are bad flavoured — ^and I have heard of 
such — they might be improved by being placed in a hamper 
moored in a stream, or, failing the stream, in a vessel of water 
placed under a tap left running. 

The best baits for tench are worms — redworms and brandlings* 
in summer when the water is bright, lobworms in winter, or at 
any time when the river is coloured. Paste made of stale brown 
bread and honey (mentioned by Izaak Walton) is also very good, 
and sometimes wasp-grubs and gentles are used with success. 
The best ground-baits are worms, when worms are on the hook ; 
bran, brown bread, and potatoes when the brown-bread paste 
is used ; and carrion gentles when wasp-grubs or gentles are the 
book-bait. The worm-oil mentioned on page 63 is said to be 
very attractive for tench, but I have not tried it. 

Angling for Tench in Ponds and Lakes is very similar 
to carp-fishing. The same precautions should be taken, though 
tench are not quite so shy as carp ; nevertheless, it always pays 
to attend to matters of detail. As a rule, it is best to let 
the bait lie on the bottom, as in carp-fishing ; but occasionally 
tench seem to take the bait more freely when it only just 
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touches the bottom. The fish bite best in summer before 
9 a.m., and after 7 p.m., and may be taken on a leger long 
after dark. 

River-fishing for tench can be carried on either with a light 
leger, with the leger float-tackle described on page 47, or with 
the tight-corking float-tackle, which is very similar (see Chap. Y.). 
Very few shot and small quill floats can be used, as tench- 
swims are always slow. My Thames experience of tench taught 
me that it is better to wind the worm round and round the hook, 
inserting the point at each turn, than to thread the worm on 
from head to tail. When I threaded the worm, the fish used 
to take it up, and then, after mouthing it, feel the hook and 
leave it ; but when I surrounded the hook with a thick lobworm 
I found the bait was not left, so I suppose the hook was not felt. 
I think it is as well not to strike until the float sails off. I have 
tried Stewart worm-tackle for tench, but did not find it answer, 
though it was excellent for roach, chub, and perch. The late 
Francis Francis advised the angler, when the tench merely 
played with the worm, to draw the bait veiy gently away a few 
inches to bring the coy fish up to the scratch. I have not tried 
the plan myself. 

Another method of baiting, which has been tried with much 
success, is to use quite a small hook caught once through the 
head of a lobworm. As I have previously explained, though this 
plan shows the bait at its best, the worm is liable to crawl under 
lily roots, stones, &c., and lead to the angler being " hung up,** 
or perhaps I should say down. 

I have written but little concerning tench-fishing, because I 
wish to avoid repetition, and because by perusing the chapters 
on carp and roach the reader will learn almost all that it is 
really necessary for him to know, short of actual experience, 
on the subject. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE BREAM {Ahramis brama). 

Carp Bream — Bream FUU — Habits and Haunts — Mahmg a 
Night of it — Baits and Ground-baits — Float-fishing amd 
Legering — The Ouse Method — Pond and Lake Fishing. 

j)BEAM are in shape the verj opposite of chub, being 
narrow across the back and shoulders, and round and 
deep in the belly. There are three known varieties of 
these fish in the United Kingdom: First, the Pomeranian 
bream, so rare that I may dismiss him without further notice ; 
second, the carp or golden bream, a fine fish, which grows to 
151b. or more in weight, is often taken weighing 51b. or 61b., 
and abounds in the rivers and broads of Norfolk, in the Eastern 
counties, and in the lower reaches of the Thames and some of 
its tributaries; thirdly, the white bream, silver bream, or 
bream flat, a silvery little fish, which rarely exceeds Ub. in weight. 
Bream spawn in May, or later, and are fished for all through 
the summer and autumn. They are sometimes taken in winter, 
when the water is coloured. The favourite haunts of carp- 
bream in rivers are the deep holes at bends, where the stream 
is slow, or almost imperceptible. The broad, deep reaches, 
where the water hardly moves, are usually well stocked with 
bhese fish. In ponds, the deepest holes are also the most likely 
places to find bream. In very large lakes, meres, and broads, 
it is generally best to fish not too far from the sides, near 
reed-beds, and in holes among weeds, where the water is from 
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10ft. to 15ft. deep. At certain times of the day bream rise to 
the surface and sport, so that, bj a very slight strain upon his 
powers of observation, the angler can easily discover the where- 
abouts of the fish. When sporting, they of course do not feed 
on the bottom. It oft.en happens that almost immediately 
they disappear from the surface the angler begins to catch them. 

The great objection I have to bream is the early hour— 
particularly in rivers — at which they usually breakfast. In 
most streams no sport worth the name will be had except between 
2 p.m. or 3 p.m., and a mortal's breakfast hour. Many bream-fishers 
make a night of it, going to the river's bank about midnight, 
and waiting there until the fish come on the feed. And when 
the bream do " come on," what mighty takes are made ! Great 
fellows, varying from 21b. to 51b., take the bait one after another, 
as fast as the angler will allow them, only stopping when the 
sun rises well above the tree- tops. Then, weary, with aching 
back, and a sack half full of fish, the bream-fisher goes home, 
staggering under his burden. This is no fancy picture. On 
the Bedfordshire Ouse, men go out night after night and bring 
home fish which they weigh, not by the pound, but by the 
stone. Many a time have I met them coming home to break- 
fast just as I have been starting to fish that glorious river, and 
now and again have joined them in one of their night attacks 
on a bream stronghold. In certain streams, to wit the Lower 
Thames, good baskets of fish are sometimes made in the daytime. 

Baits and Ground-baits. — Worms are the very best bait 
for bream — either a small lob, three redworms, or two brandlings. 
Boiled wheat (see pages 33 and 42), greaves, gentles, wasp-grubs, 
liaddis baits, and paste, will also take these fish, but are de- 
cidedly inferior to worms. For ground-bait, lobworms are best, 
when obtainable in sufficient quantities (see page 57); failing 
these, greaves can be tried, or boiled wheat, or a mixture of any 
of the aforementioned baits, made up into balls with clay or 
barley-meal. Sheep's blood is supposed to add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the ground-bait.* No doubt the fish do like 

* The following: is a nice mixture for ground-bait sometimes used in the Norfolk 
Broads : One pail fresh (brewers') grains, half pail bullock's blood, half pail clean 
clay, with a few handfuls of sreaves, and a little crushed oilcake. The whole 
should be made into balls, and dried in the sun. 
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it, but I liave always been satiBfied with the sport T have 
obtained without using it. Potatoes, bread, and pollard, is a 
good mixture for a pond-fishing. On the Ouse, a very favourite 
ground-bait is brewers' grains; half a bucketful is thrown in 
about twenty-four hours before the angling takes place. The 
remarks on baiting up swims on pages 10, 39, and 62, should be 
noted, as they apply to all kinds of fish. 

Float-fishing and Legering are the two methods by which 
bream are usually captured. For the deep swims, where the water 
is almost motionless, there is no better tackle than the combina- 
tion of float and leger described on page 47. If the swim is 
very deep, it may be necessary to use a diding float (see page 
26). In the Lower Thames, rather heavy water is fished for 
bream, for which a leger is best suited. Swims of from 4ft. 
to 6ft. in depth are best fished with ordinary Nottingham tackle. 
Bream are not often in such shallow water, but when they are, 
the angler cannot be too far from them. The way to use this 
tackle is described on pages 43 and 78. 

In night fishing, the angler who uses coarse tackle will catch 
more fish than he who uses fine, as he can land the fish quicker. 
The professional bream-fishers of the Ouse use no running tackle, 
but a long, stout rod, a very large cork float, and a few yards 
of coarse hemp line, terminated with a few feet of very thick 
gut. They moor their boat — ^if they fish from one — ^in a line with 
the stream, and stick out two rods with about 2ft. of line 
between the top of the rod and the float. They plumb the 
depth, so that 1ft. or more of line rests on the bottom. Their 
tackle cast out, they put down their rods, and only take them up 
when they see the heavy float go under. This plan is of very 
little use in the daytime, but answers well at night, when it is to 
be presumed the bream cannot see the line. Fine un-drawn gut 
will be found best for bream-fishing, and the running tackle the 
same as used for chub — if anything, a little stouter. The larger 
of the two rods described on page 13 answers admirably for 
carp-bream. If the travelling-float, or Nottingham method is 
followed, the bait should just trip along the bottom. The size 
of hook used must, of course, depend on the bait. 

For pond and lake fishing, a very tiny float and one or two 
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shots are all tliat is required. A self-cocking float (see page 26) 
and no shot on the line, is better still if the gut can be got to 
hang quite straight (see page 104). If the tackle has to be cast some 
distance from the bank, it must, of course, be weighted more 
heavily, or the leger can be used. The depth of bream swims 
should never be taken at the time of fishing : the swim should 
be plumbed the previous day, and the depth marked on the rod. 

The bite of a bream is peculiar. After several uneasy move- 
ments, the float (unless it is a self-cocking one) lies flat on the 
surface, and then sails slowly away just imder the water. 
Anglers differ as to the right time to strike. I believe in waiting 
until the float goes under, but some anglers strike at the moment 
the float begins to lie over on its side. 

These remarks, taken with what I have written concerning 
fishing with float and leger in previous chapters, are, I think, all 
that are necessary respecting carp and bream. The white or 
silver bream is caught in a similar manner, and bites freely — too 
freely sometimes — on any suitable day. In some of the Norfolk 
Broads they are so numerous and so hungry as to be a perfect 
nuisance to the angler who hopes to catch better fish. A certain 
amount of knowledge of the water is very desirable in bream- 
fishing, and I would advise anyone, however accomplished, to be 
not above asking the advice of local fishermen as to the haunts 
of the fish and their habits. 

I must not forget to add — ^for the comfort of my readers — 
that if any serious bream -fishing is attempted by the angler 
who has any regard for his clothes, a kitchen apron should be 
worn. A towel or duster will be found most useful to wipe the 
hands on after either baiting the hook or unhooking the fish. 
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RUDD Hooks (actual size).— a, for gentles cast with fly-rod ; &» for gtmtles on 
float tackle ; c or d, for paste. 



CHAPTER XI I. 



THE RUDD (Leuciscus erythrophthalmua), 
Eabits and Haunts — Tackle and Baits— Flies and Fly -fishing. 

f^« DOUBT if there is a more handsome coarse fish than the 
2 mdd— 
— ^ ▲ kind of roach all tinged with gold, 

Strong, broad, and thick, most lovely to behold, 

as an old writer hath it. Budd differ from roach in being 
deeper, more glorious in colouring— resplendent with silver, 
orange, gold, and red — ^in the under lip projecting, while that of 
the roach overhangs ; and in the position of the dorsal fin, which 
begins on the back, slightly behind the anal fin, while in the 
roach the dorsal fin is almost over the anal fin. The tail is more 
forked than that of the roach. It has been supposed — wrongly^ 
I believe — that rudd are hybrids between roach and bream. 

Budd sometimes attain a weight of 41b., but are not often 
caught over IJlb. in English waters. Fishing with a fly one 
summer's morning in Lough Derg, I had the good fortune to 
take twenty-nine rudd, which weighed exactly 291b., and among 
them were several varying from 2Jlb. to 31b. Budd are called 
roach in Ireland. They are widely distributed in the United 
Kingdom, breed prodigiously fast in ponds and lakes, and are 
also found in many rivers. They are plentiful in the Norfolk 
Broads, Slapton Ley, several Irish lakes, and in many ponds. 
There are some in the Thames, but that river cannot suit 
them, as they do not seem to increase. 
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Tadde and Baits for Budd. — Budd take the same baits 
as roach, and may be angled for in an exactly similar manner 
(see Chapter m.), but they do not feed so much on the bottom 
as roach, nor are they nearly so shy. In ponds I have found 
paste coloured with red lead a capital bait. I once caught 
a rudd in the Shannon on a very small perch which I was using 
as a bait for perch, but the occurrence was decidedly excep- 
tional. Even in well-fished waters these fish are much easier 
to catch than roach. 

The way to obtain the best sport with rudd is to fish for 
them with an artificial fly. This can only be done when they 
are shoaling on the shallows, which is usually during hot 
weather. They can then often be seen moTing quietly about 
with their back fins out of water. They should be very 
cautiously approached, either by wading, or in a punt or other 
flat-bottomed craft. The angler should on no account stand 
up, and should cast as long a line as he conveniently can. 1 
have found the Governor, dressed to Francis Francis' pattern, a 
very good fly ; a moderate-sized red palmer, with a little gold 
or silver tinsel on the body, is also good. As a matter of 
fact, rudd are not very particular as to flies. Should artificial 
flies fail, one or two gentles cast like a fly will often do execu- 
tion, or the fly can be tipped with a gentle, or may be tied with 
a short wash-leather or white kid tail. Another good plan is 
to tie a pair of wings on a sliced hook, and thread a gentle 
up the bare shank. A few turns of hackle at the head of the 
fly will do no harm. If a sliced hook is not available, a fine 
hog's bristle can be bound on to the shank of the hook, which 
will keep the gentle in its place. 

When the fly is cast, it should be drawn slowly through the 
water towards the angler. If .the rudd are on the feed, half a 
dozen or more fish will follow the fly, making a great wave in the 
water. The angler should be careful not to strike until he sees 
his line commence to tighten. The flsh, when hooked, should 
be very lightly played, as they have delicate mouths; and care 
should be taken not to alarm the rest of the shoaL 

On large shallow lakes and broads it is sometimes difficult 
to find the fish. One plan practised with much success is to 
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row about, distributing fragments of bread. Sooner or later 
a shoal of rudd comes across the food, and reveals its where- 
abouts by disturbing the surface as the fish feed. The angler 
approaches with the boat, moors quietly, and then casts among 
the fish either a fly, or hook baited with gentles, or very 
heavy float tackle, the gut below the lead of course being fine. 
This is cast out in much the same manner as pike-fishers 
cast out live-bait tackle, and the float is almost as large. 
Success depends largely on skilful casting and not alarming 
the fish. 
Rudd are not quite such good eating as roaoh. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 




TEE BLEAK (Albumus lucidus). 

Habits and Haunts — How to Preserve for Spinning Baits — Cast- 
ing a Gentle — How to Clear a Boa>ch Swim — A Hint to 
Thames Trout-fishers, 

jjF the river fish which may be said to afford sport to the 
angler, the bleak is the most insignificant. In some 
parts of England it is called a tailor, and it is a 
carious fact that in the south of Germany it is usually termed a 
Schneider, In size and appearance bleak are not unlike sprats, 
but are more silvery, and when seen in the water have a very 
beautiful tinge of sea green. They are delicate eating, but are 
rarely caught for the table, their principal use being as spinning 
baits for trout and pike.* They are f oimd in most of the English 
rivers containing coarse fish, and are particularly numerous in 
the Thames. All through the summer they swim in shoals 
close to the surface, but in the jvinter are rarely seen. They 
do not favour very strong or very shallow swims, and the most 
certain spots to find them are near overhanging trees, where the 
stream is gentle, and where, of course, small flies are very 
plentiful. In roach swims they are often a great nuisance, 
seizing the bait before it can get down to the roach. I have 

* To preserve bleak for winter use, dry them on a cloth, and place them in spirits, 
in a pickle-bottle. At the end of a fortnight change the spirits. If kept a year or 
two, they get very tough. I am indebted to Mr. Jardine for the knowledge of the 
advantage of changing the spirits. The first lot of spirits is full of grease out of 
the fish, and if the baits are left in it, they lose their brilliancy. 
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already described the best thing to be done under these cir- 
cnmstances (see page 51). 

The most artistic way to angle for these pretty little fish is 
to cast a caddis bait, or a gentle threaded on to a No. 14 hook 
as if it were a fly, and allow it to sink, striking immediately the 
line tightens; or the same tackle, with the addition of the 
smallest possible float, a foot above the hook, will answer as 
well, or perhaps better. Bleak may also be caught with a very 
small artificial fiy, but ten will be caught on the gentle to one 
on the fiy. They take paste eagerly, but are not so partial to 
worms. To bait with the former, roll up a pellet ttie size of 
a No. 1 shot and place it on the point of a small roach hook. 

It is sometimes so important to catch a few bleak for bait 
that the following method for finding out their whereabouts is 
worth noting. Throw a piece of bread into the stream, and . 
watch it. As soon as it fioats near a shoal of bleak it will be 
attacked on all sides, and nearly lifted out of the water. Of 
course, every angler knows that this happens' when bread ie^ 
thrown in, but they do not always think to try the plan when 
they are wildly seeking for the baits which are always (why is 
it ?) most difficult to find when most urgently wanted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE EEL {Anguilla vulgaris). 
Habits and Haunts-^Improved EeUajpear — Angling for Eels — 

Bucks and Wheels — Bobbing — Sniggling — Snaring — An Irish 

Method. 

IjIN'OE this book was originallj published our knowledge 
of eels has vastly increased. It is now fairlj certain 
that the broad-nosed eels found mostly near the months 
of rivers are the males, while the larger, pointed-nosed, silver- 
bellied eels, which descend rivers in large quantities in autumn, 
are females. It is also certain that eels breed in the sea. 
From the egg comes a curious ribbon-shaped little creature, 
which is the eel in its larval stage, and is called a leptocephalus. 
Though the leptoeephaU of many sea-eels have been found in 
salt water, not a single l^tocephalus of the fresh- water eel has 
been found round the British coasts. As a matter of fact, 
only one example has been discovered, and this was in the 
Straits of Messina, where the water is of great depth. Owing to 
the eddying currents, many curiosities of the deep are brought 
up to the surface, dnd amongst them was the leptocephalus 
of the fresh- water eel. The ribbon-shaped little creature turns 
into the small eel or elver, which, in the spring, ascends rivers, 
the females probably ascending higher than the males. What 
the large, broad-nosed eels sometimes found high up in rivers 
are, I cannot say. One icthyologist suggested that they were 
sterile females, but their shape points to their being males. 
Eels do not return from the sea. It has been suggested that 

L 
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tbey develop into congers ; bnt this is not very probable, tbough 

tbe conger and fresb-water eel seem closely allied. It is not 

known for certain if eels spawn in ponds ; possibly tbey do not, 

reacbing and leaving enclosed waters overland in wet weatber. 

Tbe only times wben tbe angler bas a really good cbance of 

catcbing eels are on dark nigbts, or in tbe daytime wben tbe rivers 

are mnddy from beavy rains, or wben tbe air is beavily cbarged 

witb electricity, as it usually is before and during tbunder- 

storms. Eels are very susceptible to cold, and do not feed or 

run mucb in winter, unless tbe weatber is mild or tbe water 

bigbly coloured. Tbeir baunts in summer are under stones, 

boles in banks, tbe submerged roots of trees, tbe crannies in 

old camp sbedding — ^in fact, any spot afEording cover of some kind 

or anotber, and particularly tbose places wbere food is to be 

found, sucb as tbe outfall of a drain from a slaugbter-bouse. 

In tbe spring, about tbe time tbe willows bud. 

tbey are fond of lying in masses of weed. Tbey 

may tben be speared by plunging tbe spear 

into eacb likely bank of weed. An old couplet 

runs: 

When the willow comes out in bud, 
Then the eels come out of the mad. 




In tbe winter tbey lie in tbe mud, and are tben 

also speared, often at bapbazard; but if tbe 

water is clear, tbe blow-boles of tbe eels can 

be seen, and tbe spear directed accordingly. 

Tbe best kind of spear is sbown in Fig. 37. 

This pattern spear, wbicb is not generally 

known, bas long been used in tbe eastern Improved 

counties. Eel-spear. 

AngHng for Eels is best done witb a leger (see page 27) 
baited witb a lobworm. A dead minnow threaded on to a book 
is also a good bait. In Lancashire, skinned mice and plucked 
sparrows are considered good baits. Tbe gut should be strong, and 
tbe book a No. 2 Bound Bend. A deep, quiet corner in a weir-pool,, 
near old piles and camp shedding, is a capital place to try at 
night. Give the eel plenty of time to bite, and as soon as you 
have him in the boat, or onsbor^ do not bold bim up by the line^ 
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but let Ilim drop on tlie ground or floor-boards of the boat, and 
at once cut the gnt close to bis nose. The cook will get the 
hook out when the eel is dead. It is often less trouble to cut 
the gut, and put on a fresh hook, than to get out the hook your- 
self. 11 you will do it, have ready a piece of flannel with which 
to grasp the eel, or wear a woollen glove on the left hand. To 
kill the eel, sever his hackbone, just behind his head, with a 
penknife ; but first, if you conveniently can, give him a sharp 
blow on the tail, which will have a very quieting effect. Eels, 
by-the-way, when in a difficulty — such as a creel — ^invariably 
try to get out of it tail first. If you want to get a live eel into 
a basket, induce his tail to enter the receptacle, and the rest 
of his body will surely follow. This may seem a contradiction 
to the previous sentence, but is, nevertheless, correct. 

I need hardly say that eels may be caught on float-tackle, or, 
indeed, on any tackle the angler chooses to use for them, 
provided the bait lies close to or on the ground, where it can 
be noticed by the fish. Ground-baiting is not often practised for 
eels, but long-continued feeding is certain to bring them 
together in one spot. Blood should be introduced into any 
ground-bait intended for eels. Fresh rabbits' entrails are said 
to be wonderfully attractive. There are several v 

Other Methods of Taking Eels, which can hardly be 
termed angling, but to which I think I ought to refer. The 
bulk of the English eels sent to market are caught in nets, or 
huge baskets, which are set out at openings in weirs, or are 
placed in narrow side streams, and into which the eels tumble, 
sometimes in thousands, during their migration seawards. 
Everyone who has visited the upper Thames must be familiar 
with the picturesque eel-bucks, as they are termed. 

Smaller baskets, called wheels, are laid in spots frequented by 
eels, and, being baited with gudgeon or other small fish, or offal, 
are entered by the eels when searching about for food. 

Long lines arrayed with any number of hooks, from two to 
two hundred, are also used for taking eels ; but as they prove 
deadly to every kind of fish, unless baited with dead minnows 
or gudgeons (somehow or other the professional fisherman does 
not use these two baits, though they are quite as good as worms 

L 2 
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for eels), I forbear to give any directions as to their ase. Too 
mtioli is known on the subject of night-lines already. 

Bobbing, or clod fishing, is rather good fnn in its way, pro- 
vided we can quite make up our minds that worms do not 
feeL First catch fifty or a hundred lobworms, and, by means of 
an extra long darning needle, string them through like beads, 
from tail to head, on a length of worsted, and join the lengths 
together. When this worm-necklace is several yards long, coil 
it up into one large coil, about lOin. in diameter, tie a light cord to 
it, and fasten the other end of the cord to a pole. I am, 
perhaps, wrong in so pointedly telling the reader to make these 
preparations, for when a base hireling can be obtained to do the 
work, his services should certainly be utilised. At a suitable 
time and place (the latter being where the eels are, the former 
when the eels are feeding or running), drop the coil of worms 
in the water, let it just touch the bottom, and wait the course 
of events. If an eel is about he will bite, and a tug will be felt I 
then quietly and evenly raise the ** clod " of worms out of the 
water, and, most likely, the eel will be found hanging on, bravely* 
but foolishly. If you are in a boat, lift him in without lettii^^ 
so much as the tip of his tail touch the side, and drop him into 
a paU of water. I have seen this plan practised with great 
success in lakes, at the mouths of small streams, swollen and 
muddy from the rain. 

Sniggling is another queer way of taking eels. It can be 
followed on hot summer days, when not much else can 
be done. The tackle consists of a thin stick 
about 6ft. in length (one end of which turns 
round like the handle of a walking-stick), a few 
yards of not too coarse running line, and a 
stout needle. One end of the line is bound on 
to the eyed half of the needle in the manner 
shown in Fig. 38. To use this tackle, the 
sniggler passes a worm on to the needle, 
sticks the point of the needle into the bent end 
of the stick, and then, holding the stick in his 
right hand and the line in his left hand, he quietly places the 
worm at the mouths of, and sometimes a little way into, holes 
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in banks, between stones, or cracks in woodwork, or wherever 
else be thinks an eel is likelj to be. As soon as an eel sees the 
worm, he seizes it, and the needle comes out of the stick. The 
stick is then removed, and at the end of a minute or two the 
sniggler pnlls the string, and the needle shifts across the poor 
eel's throat. Then comes a case of pull eel pnll sniggjler ; bnt 
the latter usnallj has the best of it — ^not through any great 
display of force, but by keeping up one firm steady pull, which 
is the great secret of getting eels from their strongholds, both 
in salt water and fresh. Another plan is to stick 6in. of wire, 
about as thick as a darning needle, into the end of a straight 
stick, turn the wire at right angles, and insert the end of it 
in the head of the worm. Possibly this is the better plan, as the 
eel can draw the worm ofP the wire easier than it can pull 
the needle out of the stick. Of course, the needle is in the 
worm in both methods. 

Not long since, I was told that eels may be snared when the 
water is very clear and their blow-holes can be seen in the mud. 
A fine wire noose (softened by being burnt in hay and allowed 
to cool slowly) is fastened to the end of a stick, and laid 
exactly over the hole. An assistant then prods the mud just 
behind the hole with a sharp poitited stick, and, if he goes to 
work skilfully, wakes up the eel, which puts its head out to see 
what is the matter. Sometimes the eel is through the noose 
and away before the snarer has time to jerk up the stick. 
The operation must require some skill and practice. 

Yet another method of taking eels and this chapter is finished. 
One hot summer's day, I took off my shoes and stockings and 
joined some juvenile Patlanders, who were turning over large 
stones which lay in a foot or two of water on the side of a large 
lake, and stabbed, or tried to stab, the eels, which were under- 
neath, with a kitchen fork, before the poor things had time to 
scuttle away. Great fun it was too. I believe I caught one eel 
in about an hour. 

> > ■■- < ■ 
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CHAPTER XV. 



SMALL FRY. 

Minnow (Lewdseus phoxinvs) — Stone Loaxik or CdUoch {Nema- 
eheilus harhatula) — Ruffe or Pope {Acerina wlgcvris) — 
Miller's Thwmb or Bullhead (CoUus Gohio) — 8tickleh<ich 
{GasterosteuB). 

{|HE first two fish coming under the term small fry are 
most useful as bait for trout, perch, and, occasionally, 
for pike and salmon. 

Kmnows are found in very many of the brooks and riTers 
of the United Kingdom. They rarely exceed SJin. in length, 
and in shape and colouring are not unlike a brown trout without 
the red spots. In the spring, about spawning time, they put on 
most gorgeous hues. They are found in shallow water. In 
winter, they leave the rivers to escape the floods, and crowd 
into ditches and drains. For their wholesale capture for bait, 
1 have given directions on pages 66 and 67. They are easily 
caught with rod and line, provided the hook is small enough. 
It frequently happens that hooks of the requisite degree of 
smallness are not kept in stock at the tackle- shops. 
The line cannot be too fine, the float too small, nor the 
fragment of worm on the hook too fragmentary. The angler 
has only to walk along the river's bank until he sees the 
oiinnows, cast in his tackle (first adjusting the float so that the 
worm escapes the bottom), and success is certain. Minnows are 
by no means bad eating if cooked d> la whitebait. 

The Stone Loach, or CoUoch of Ireland, sometimes also 
called the colley-bait, lives for the most part under stones in 
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many of our riyers and brooks, and in a few ponds and lakes. 
It somewhat resembles the gadgeon in size and colonr, but has 
not the transparent appearance of that excellent little fish. Its 
nose, also, is much more pointed, and its mouth is adorned with 
six to ten feelers, or barbules. It is easily captured, the modus 
operandi being to turn over a stone, and catch the shy little fish 
with the hand, or in a hand-net, or by means of a fork, on which 
latter method Mr. Blackmore nas written charmingly in " Lorn a 
Doone.'' Loaching requires a certain amount of activity, and 
is not a suitable amusement for middle-aged gentlemen of 
majestic proportions. When the stone is turned over, the loaoh 
wriggles rather than swims to another hiding place, and if the 
loacher fails in his first attempt, the loach generally gives him 
a second opportunity. When loach lie under flat-bottomed 
stones, a tap with a hammer on the top of the stone will often 
stun the loach, and conduce to his capture. I have heard that 
loach may be taken with float tackle and a worm, but have 
never tried the experiment. Loach are most excellent eating, 
and are one of the best spinning baits for salmon and large 
trout. 

The Snffe, or Pope, is a sweet-eating little fish, which rarely 
exceeds 3oz. or 4oz. in weight. It is a member of the percL 
family, and is shaped almost exactly like the common perch, but 
is marked and coloured very much like a gudgeon. It takes the 
usual perch baits with avidity, and may be easily taken on 
light gudgeon-tackle baited with worms. It will usually be 
found in more quiet swims than those frequented by gudgeon, 
and rather on the edge of the stream than in it. When caught, 
it should be handled with care, as the gill-covers are pointed, 
and can inflict unpleasant wounds. It gives off a nasty slime 
when handled. Pope are river fish, but are occasionally found 
in lakes. 

The Miller's Thumb, or Bullhead, is a monstrosity among 
fresh-water fish, four-fifths of its body being a flat, sprawling 
head, likened, probably, to the miller's thumb because that useful 
member of the man of flour is supposed to spread from con- 
stantly feeling samples of meal. Miller's thumbs (the fish) are 
found principally under stones in rivers and brooks, and. 
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occasionallj, in shallow water. They eat almost everything 
eatable that is not too large for them to swallow, and I have 
heard that they are not bad eating themselves. Tillage urchins 
sometimes angle for these peculiar beings by placing a hook 
baited with a worm right under the stone where a bull- 
head is lying. The better plan is to lift up the stone, and 
extract the bullhead with the hand before he has time to flee. 

The Stickleback. — Of these ubiquitous little fish there are 
six varieties. They are all more or less armed with bony 
plates along their sides, and spines on back and belly. They 
are found in almost every ditch, river, and lake in the United 
Kingdom, and rarely exceed liin. in length. In rivers, they 
live for the most part out of the stream— on muddy shallows. 
They are interesting fish to keep in an aquarium, building a 
kind of nest, in which the female deposits her eggs, and at the 
door of which the male keeps guard. They are as voracious as 
the bullhead, and are very harmful, from the amount of fish 
spawn and fry which they devour. They are easily caught by 
means of a worm tied, at the middle, to a piece of cotton. As 
soon as the stickleback has swallowed half the worm (the pro- 
ceeding can be watched), pull him up gently. He will not 
leave go. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



FISH NOT COMMONLY CAUGHT BY FRESH- 
WATER ANGLERS. 

Lamprey {Petromyzon marinvs) — Flounder {Pleuronectee Jlesvs) — 
Barholt or Burbot {Lota vulgoms) — Azwrine Budd {Leudscus 
coeruleus — Vendace {Cor eg onus vandesius) — Powan or Owyniad 
{Coregonus clwpeoides) — Pollan {Coregonus poUam) — Graining 
{Cyjprinus Lanca^trieneis), 

JjEE Iiamprey is a peculiar, migratorj fish, in shape 
yerj similar to an eel ; but in lieu of a mouth it has a 
sucking apparatus, with which it holds on to stones at 
the bottoms of rivers. There are seyeral yarieties of this fish, 
one of which — ^the sea lamprey — ^is deemed an edible luxury. 
The lampem is a small, migratory kind of lamprey, which 
makes an excellent bait for turbot, and is also used for trailing 
or whiffing in the sea. It is sometimes taken by trout, chub, 
barbel, and eels. A small variety of lamprey, termed the pride 
or mud lamprey, does not appear to migrate. 

The Flounder is a little flat-fish, which is usually found in 
the brackish water of estuaries, but sometimes makes its way up 
rivers into perfectty fresh water. It is easily taken on a leger 
baited with a lobworm, and, indeed, will take most of the baits 
used by the bottom fisher. It prefers quiet streams, where the 
bottom is a sandy mud. In estuaries a live sea- shrimp is a 
good bait. Flounders begin life swimming on edge like roach 
or bream, with an eye on each side of the head ; but in a few 
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weeks they flap along the bottom on one side like other flat-fish* 
the under eye working ronnd to the upper side. 

The Burbolt, Burbot, or Eel Pout, is, in appearance, 
something between an eel and a cod-fish. It is rare, except in 
a few rivers on the East Coast. It sometimes attains a weight 
of 81b., though the average weight is about IJlb. It is the only 
member of the cod family found in fresh water, and may be 
known by its solitary barbule, its slender, elongated shape, and 
long, solitary anal fin. Living mostly on muddy bottoms, and 
feeding principally at night, it is more often taken in eel- baskets 
and on night-lines, than by the angler. This fish is fairly good 
eating during the autumn and winter months. 

The Aznrine, incorrectly termed the blue roach, is a 
beautiful and exceedingly rare variety of rudd only found in 
a few localities. Its back is slate blue, and its belly and fins 
are white. It has, says Mr. Gholmondeley PenneU, been angled 
for and caught on carp baits. 

The Vendaoe is a member of the salmon tribe. It has an 
adipose fin, and breeds in autumn and winter. It attains a 
length of 9in., and is greenish blue or black on the upper 
half of the body, with belly silver, a glint of gold on sides, 
and dark fins. This and the three following fish are very 
similar in appearance, and are sometimes called fresh-water 
herrings. The vendace is found in certain lakes near Loch- 
maben, Dumfriesshire, in Derwentwater and the Bassenthwaite 
Lakes. It is only to be taken in nets. An interesting account 
of the vendace appeared in the Edinburgh Journal of NaturcU 
and Geographical Science, and in the Tra/nsactiona of the Royal 
Society of Edinhwgh. Extracts from these articles will be found 
in Keene's ** Practical Fisherman.'' 

Fowan are silvery little members of the salmon tribe, which 
are found in great numbers in Loch Lomond, and, doubtless, 
in some other large lakes. There is no record, so far as I know 
of these fish having been taken by the angler. 

The FoUan, also a member of the salmon family, is very 
similar to the powan. Tons of these fish are netted in some 
of the large Irish lakes during the year, and sent to England, 
where they are sold as " Irish grayling." The pollan grows to 
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about lOin. or 12m, in len^h, swims in shoals, and is supposed to 
feed on fresh- water shrimps. It will occasionallj take the artificial 
fly. When swimming near the surface, a shoal of these fish will 
cause a peculiar ripple in the water. Once, after yainlj fishing 
one of these ripples with a flj, I fired a small shot-gun at the 
edge of the shoal, and picked off a solitary fish. It ate very like 
a herring, but was more delicate, and less oily. A fine line, 
baited with fresh-water shrimps, and buoyed with small frag- 
ments of cork, might, very likely, take poUan when they are 
swimming near the surface. 

The Gwyniad is a member of the salmon tribe, so like the 
powan, pollan, and yendace, as to have been supposed, by some 
naturalists, to be identical with them. It is found in several of 
the Cumberland lakes, and in Wales. There is, I believe, no 
known method of catching this fish with hook and line. 

The Grainiiig is an exceedingly rare variety of dace, being 
only found in the Mersey, the Alt (Lancashire), the Leam, at 
Leamington, and some streams in the townships of Burton Wood 
and Sankey. It is said to be somewhat like a dace, but with a 
more rounded nose; the upper part of the head and body is drab 
tinged with red ; the cheeks and gill-covers are a silver yellowish- 
white, and the fins are a pale yellowish- white. The graining rises 
to a fly, but the redworm is a more killing bait. Tarrell's speci- 
mens of graining in the British Museum are, so the late Dr. Day 
told me, undoubted examples of dace. 

In addition to the above, there is a sea-fish — ^the Shad — 
which visits a few of our rivers for a short time in the spring 
months, for spawning purposes. There are two varieties of 
this fish found off the British coasts — ^the twaite and aUice 
shall. I consider shad excellent eating. They have a distinct 
salmon flavour. In the Severn they take a large dark fly, or 
better, the so-called grasshopper bait, which is used for grayling. 
A friend fishing with me caught one on a mackerel laske 
off Brighton in 1898. 

I have given but scanty information in this chapter, for 
the simple and all*8ufficient reason that the fish mentioned 
are of small account to anglers. All the British coarse fish 
have now been treated of, the pike excepted, to which most 
■port-giving fish the second division of this work is devoted. 
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Hands in Colours. In doth gilt, price Z/b, by pott 3A0. 

British Dragonllies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our Native Odoaata ; 
Their Colleetioa, Classlicatien, and Presenration. By W. J. Lucas, BA. 
Very fully lUustrated with 27 Plates, Illustratinir 39 Species, exouisitely 
printed in Colour, and numerous Black- and- White EngraTUigs. In tioth $iUt 
priu 31/6 nttt ; by pott 3S/-* 

Bnlh Onltnre, Popular. A Practical aad Haady Oulde to the S uuu sw fu l 
Cultivation of Bulbous Plants, both in the Open and nnder Glass. By W. D. 
Drurt. Kew Edition. FuUy ninstrated. In paper, priot 1/-, by pott 1/S. 

Bonkom Bntertalniwents i A Collection of Original Langhable Skits oe 



Bedtals, and Drawing-room Comedies. By Robert Ganthont. ninstrated. 
In doth, priot 2/b,bypott 8/9. 
Bntterflies, The Book of British: A Praotioal Manual for Coileoten 
and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated thronghoaft with Tory aceorats 
BnmTiafs of the Caterpillars. Chirsalids, aad Batterflies. botii npper aad 
under sides, from drawings by the Anther or direct nom Natmro. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In domgUt, priot 3/6, by pott 3/9. 
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' aad Motli OoUMtlBtf t Wbtra U Bmnk, and What U Do. By 
Bloitrntod. In jmumt, prim If-, ky put lA 



MtnaOiiltiUMfop AmstaOMt Beiaf DMoHptioiii of th« 
BowB in this Montrj ; with Foil and Praotical Inilraotlons 1 
fnl CtaMlTatimi. By W. Watson, AMfatant Oorator of th 



Oablnat M aUBtf fop Amateun. Beinf olaar Diroetions How to Conitnicft 
many UMfiil Artiolot, raeh as Braekoti, Sidoboard, Tables Coaboards, 
and ottior Fondtiure. Ulniteatod. in «fod fOt, priot 9/*, kyjiMe 3/9. 

Gaotna OnltiUMfop Amsteupat Beinf Piac d ptioiii of tho yarioiu Oactnaea 

us for thoir Snceeoa- 

_ __ _ __ th# Boyal Botanio 

GardMM, Row. Now Bdilioa. Profuioly niiuteatod. In Ooth^giU, prioe 5/- 
ntU^bypoabi^ 

Oatf • BiPda, DiSMwas of t Thoir OansM, ftrmptomti, and Treatment. A Hand- 
book for ereryone who keeps a Bird. By DB. W. T. Gkbbn s, F.Z.S. In paper, 
priee I/', by poit 1/2, 

Oatfo BlPda, Hotes on* Second Series. Beinc Practieal Hints on the 
Management of British and Foreign Oage Birds, Hybrids, and Canaries. By 
▼arieus Fanciers. Edited by D&. W. T. Obbbnb. In eloth gilt, price 
t/;bypoitb/t. 

CtaBStfy Book. The Breeding, Bearing, and Sfanagement of all Varieties of 
Canaries and Canary If nles, and all ataer matters connected with this Fancy. 
By BOBBBT L. WALL4CS. Third EdItieiL In ehth giU, price 5/-, by pott 
6/4 ; wUk COLOURBD FLATB8, 4/6, by poet 6/10. 

G eitoral JToimm emowt •/ CeuMerieM* Ct^fm and Cage-making, 
Breeding, Managing, Mule Br ee d ing. Diseasse and their Treatment, Moulting, 
PeslB^Ae. Btaitraled. In eUOiyat, price 2/6,^ peet 2/9, 

jnsMMNoM Cemetrim. Fhll PartieQlan of aU the different Varieties, 
their Points of BxeeUenee, Preparing Birds for Bzhibltlon, Formatioa and 
ManageiMnt of Canary Soeietieo and XiJiIbitions. IDnstrated. In eleik 
gUt, prim 2/t, by poet 8/9. 

OaBO Basket Wopk: A Practical Manual on WeaTing Useful and Fancy 
Baskets By Anmib Firth. Second Series. Hlustrateo. In cloth gilt, price 
llb,byp0$ti/B. 

Card Tploks. By Howard Thurston. A Manual on the Art of Conjuring 
with Cards, including many hitherto unpublished Novel and Unique 
Experiments, as presented by the Author iu the Leading Theatres of the 
World. Illustrated. In paper, 2/6 nett, by poet 2/8. 

OaPd TPtokB, Book of, for Drawing-room and Stage Entertahunents by 
Amateurs ; with an ezpoenre of Tricks as practised oy Card Sharpers and 
Swindlers. Numerous Illnstrations. By PROF. B. Kumardi In illuetrated 
wrapper, price 8/6, by poet 2/9. 

OaraatiOB Oultupo, for Amateurs. The Culture of Carnations and Piootees 
of all CU s ses in the Open Chfonnd andinPots. By B. a Batsrscbor. lUus- 
trated. In paper, price 1/-, by poet 1/2. 

Cats, Domeatio and Fancy: A practical Treatise on their Varieties, 
Breeding, Management, and Diseases. By John Jennings. Illustrated. 
In paper, price If, by pott 1/2. 

Oknraantliomiim OultiiPO, for Amateurs and Profesrionals. Containing Full 
Directions for the Suceessfal Cultivation of the Chrysanthemum for Ezhioition 
and the Market. By B. C. Batbnscroft. Third Edition. Illustrated. In 
',pricel/; by peet 1/2, 



Olipyaantliomiim, The Show, and Its Cultivation. By C. Scott, of 
tne SheiBeld Chrysanthemum Society. In paper, price 6d., by poet Id, 

Okurolioa. Old Bnglista: Their Architecture, Furniture, Accessories, 
Decorations, Monuments, Ac By Geo. Clinch, F.G.S. Moignificently Illus- 
trated. In cloth giU, price b/tnett, by poet b/9. 



Coins, a Guide to Bnglista Pattom. in Gold, SUtot, Copper, and Pewter, 
from Edward L to Victoria, with thehr Vslue. By theBsr. O. F. Cbowthxr. M. A. 
Hhistiated. lnea9eraoth,wiihgiU/aceimaee«tfCoine,pnceb/',bypoetl/l, 



Coins of Opoat Bpitain and Ipoland, a Guide to ttae, in Gold, SilTor, 
and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with thehr Value. 
By the Ute Colonel W. Stewart Thorbvrn. Third Edition. BoTised and 
Enlarged, by H. A. Grubber, F.S.A. Illustrated, In cloth giU, price 10/6 
nett, by poet IQ/IO. 
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Gold Maat Gook«ry« A Handy Gnid« to maldxisreally taaty and rnneb 
aopraeiatod IMihM from Cold Meal. Bj IdBS. J. B. Datimon. Inp€f&r, 

OoUla Stud Book. Bdited Vy Huob Dauoxl. In doth gOt, price Z/bMteK, 
by pott 3/9 MM*. 

Fol. J., containing Podigroaa of 1306 of tht bout-known Pogi. ttaeod to 
thoir moot romoto known anoeiton ; Show Beoord to Fob., 1880^ «c 

Fol. II. PodigiOM of 79§ Dog% Show Booord, Ae. 

Vol, III, Podigroii of 786 Ikigi, Show Bocoid, Ae. 

OoiitnriBtf, Book of M odom. A Praotioal Oolde to brawfnx-reom and 
StaffoMacie for Amatonra. By Pbofbsbob B. Kuh abd. ninatiatod. In 
HkikrtUod wrmppor, prieo 2/6, by poot 2/9, 

CoBiluriBtf aad Card Tricks, Book of. By Prof. B. Kunabd. Bein^ 
*^Ttie Book of Modern Colouring ** and *' The Book of C^rd Tricks " bound in 
one vol. Cloth giU, price 5/>, by poet 5/4. 

OomSurlng for Amatoun. A Praotioal Handbook on How to Perfotm 
a Nomber of Amnring Tricks. By Fbop. Blus Stamtoh. In paper, price l/-t ^ 
pott 1/2. 

OoiUiu^ng witli Oavds: Being Tricki with Oardi, and How to Perform niem. 
By Pbov. IfiLUS Stantoiv. lUoatrated, and in Colowod Wrapper. Price 1/-, 
6ypoMl/2. 

Oookoiv, The BnoyelopMdla of PraotioaL A completo Didionaty of all 
peruInhigtotheArtofCookenrandTtableSerTlee. Bdited by Thbo. FBAMCn 
QABasn, aaeisted by eminent Chefs de Cnirino and Conf ectioners. Profneely 
ulnstrated with Coloored Places and Bngrayings by Harold Fttricbss, Oso. 
Oruiksbamk, W. Muifif Andrbw, and others. In demy 4lo., ha^f morocco, 
eucMoncdgee, 2 vok^priceM 3/-; 4«o^., £3A3/6. 

Cooikovy for Amatemn; or. V^endi Dishes for Mnf^iA Hemes of all 
Glasses. Indndes Bimple Cooienr, Middle-dass Cookery. Saperlor Oookerj, 
Cookery for InTaUds, and Breaktest and Lnncheon Cookery. By Mapamr 
YALiRDL Seeond Bditioo. In paper, price 1/*, by poet 1/2. 

Onomnbov OnltiiFO for iBmatonrs. Indnding also Melons, Vegetable Mar- 
rows andCkmrda. Illustrated. By W.J. Mat. /n paper, prMsl/*« by pofC 1/8. 

Ojolist's Roato Map of Bni^d and Wales. Shows dearly all the Main, 



P— Ifniwg. Harmonio and Keyboard. Explaining a System ^, 

endleen variety of Moat Beantiful Dtisigns suited to numberlees MannfaetnrM 
may be obtaixied by Unskilled Persons from any Printed BCosic Ulnstrated 
by Numerous Explanatory Diagrams and IIluNtratiTe Bxamples. By C. H. 
WILKINSON. Deiny 4to, ddth giU, price £3 3/- tteU, bv pcet £3/3/8. 

Dotfs, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for the proper 
edueafeion of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By "Pathfinder." With Chapters by Hugh Dalzixl. Illns* 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 6/6, by poH 6/10. 

Modem: llieir Varieties, History, and 
assisted by Bmlnent Fanders. 




> PLATBS and full-page Engrarings 
Da/, with numerous smaller illustrations in the text. This 
Is the fullest work on the yarions breeds of dogs kept in England. In 
ihree Tolnmes, demy 8vo, doth gitt, price 10/6 eeteh, by pott 11/- soe^ 
Fol. X T>ogt Veod in W^ld Sporto. 

Vol, Til. f*raetiral Ke-nnei Managotnont s A Complete 
Treatise on all Matters relating to the Proper Management of Dogs whether 
kept for the Show Bench, for the Field, o* for Companions. 

Vol. IL ia out of print, but Vols. I. and m. can xtill be had as above. 
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OogB] DIflMMMi off! Th«ir CauMs, Symptoms, aad Treatment; Modes of 
Administoring Medidnet ; Treatment in cases of Poisoiring. Ao. For tfae use 
of AmatesTs. By HuoH Dauiel. Fonrth Bditlon. Aittrely Be-written 
snd tnrooght np to Dat«. In paper, pfio$ l/-, by pott 1/2; <n cMk gOt, 
8/-. 6y jwrt 2/3. 

Dotf-K«opliitf, Popular 1 Being a Handy Onide to the Genoral MaoageniMit 
and Training of all Kinds of Dogs for Companions and Pets. By J. Maxtbb. 
ninstrated. In paper, price l/.lnfPO^V^' 
DalBtlot. How to Cook Iggs, One Hundred and Fifty Different Ways, 
" " and Foreign. lnpaper,pHei l/-t h P^ 1/2. 

■n^rahvliitfs and their Valae. Cmtaining a Diotionarr of all the Greatest 
BncraTors and their Works. By J. H. Slatbr. Third Rdition. BeTised, 
with an appendix and illnstrations, and with latest Prices at Auction, Ae. 
In dotA gUt, price 15/- nett, by poet, 15/5. 

Bntartalnmawto, MmmMmar, for OharltaMo and oiliar Ohlactas 

How to Organise and Work them with Profit and Socoess. By Bobebt 
Oamthont. In paper, price I/-* ^ poet 1/2. 

Wmmaw Work BoHaSiJLrtlstlo. A Series of Htestrated Manuals on Artlstie 
and Popular Faney Work of varioun kinds. Each number is complete in 
ttself, and issued at the uniform /friee of 6d., by pott Id, . Now ready— (1) 
Macrams Lacb (Second B«iition); ^ Patchwork ; (3) Tatting ; (4) Crbwil 
Work ; (Q) Arruqui ; (6) Famct NbtTino. 

Vaathered FrlondR, Old and Hew. Being the Bxperience of many years' 
Observation of the Habits of Britiiih and Foreign OMre Birds. By DR. W. 
T. Grbbnb. mustimtad. in cloth oUt, price 5/-, by poet 5/4. 



. The Book of Oholoet for the Garden, Conserralory, and Stora 
Describing the best and moHt striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and giving 
txplidt directions for their CultiTation, the formation of Eockeries. the 
arrangement of Ferneries. Ac. .. By Okorqr SCHNbidbr. With numerous 
Coloured nates and othe^ Illustrations. In 3 vde^ large poet Ue, Cloth 
giU,,pince SZZ/.nett, by poet ^b/-. 

Poms, Oholoe British. DescitpttTs of the most beautiful Variations from the 
common forms, and their Culture. By C. T. Drdbrt, F.L.S. Very ^ecuzate 
PLATB8. and other illustratioBS. In doth ffiU, price 2/4. by pott 2/9 

Parrots and Ferretlntf. Containing tnstmetions for the Breeding. Manage- 
ment, and Working of Ferrets. Second lEdition, Be-written and greatly 
* Enlarged. Illustrated. In paper, price bd., by pott. Id, 

Fortuity of Btftfs Oortlfloato. these are Forms of Guarantee given by the 
Seilen to the Buyers of Bgn for Elatchins, undertaking to refund value of 
any unfertfle eggs, or to r$iaoe them wiui good ones. Very valuable to 
sellisrs of eK|^ as they induce purchases. In booke, with cowUer/oUe, price 
td,^ by poet Id, 

nrowork Making for JLmatonrs. A complete, aoonrate* and easily- 
understood work on Making Himple and High-class Fhreworks. By DR. 
W. H. Brownb, M.A. In cchwred wrapper, prite 2/6, 6y poet 2/9. 



rUh, Flash, and Fovl. When in Season, How to Sdeet, Cook, and Serve. 
By BlART Barrbtt Bbown. In paper, price 1/-, by poet 1/8. 



Foreign Blrds^FaTOiirlto, for Cages sad Avfarles. How to Keep than la 
Health. By W. .T. Grbbmb, T ' "" * . . .. - 

dethgiU, price 2/b, bypoet2/9. 



Health. By W. .T. Grbbmb, M.A., M.D., F.Z.&, Aa FnUy Hlnstrated. In 



Fortune Telling hy Cards. Describing and Illustrating the Methods usually 
foUowed by Persons Professing to Tell Fortunes by Cards. By J. B. Pranglbt. 
Illustrated. Price l/-, by pott 1/2, 

Fox Terrier, The. Its History, Points, Breeding, Bearing, Preparing for 
Exhibition and Coursing. By HuoH Dalzibl. Second Bditioiu Berised 
and brought np to date by J. MaXTBB (Author of ** Popular Dog-ICeeping'0> 
Fully Illustrated, fn itattw, orioi' l/-j by itott 1/2 ; xn doth, u?ieA Odowed 
Frontisidece and teveral extra platet^ pnee 2/6. by pott 2/9. 
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Fox TmvImp stud Book. Bdltod bf HVOH Dalzbl. In «M& fOI, jn^ 3/6 
#Mlk, ly PM< 8/9 MM*. 

r^l. X.,oratidBiiigPtiifNM«f«?«r 1410 •fllMbMl-kBSim Dogs, traced 
lo thdr BMMt iMieto KMWB maoMlon. 

r«I.X2. PedlgrMtef 1844 I>H>> Show Beeord,*e. 
F«l.xrXi Pedigrwiofm4l>ogi,Sh«wBeeord,Aa 
F«l.rr. P«dl«NM«f 1168 Dogi, Show Beeord,fte. 
roUr. PedlgiMS of 1668 ]>og[^ Show BMord.fte. 



FMtwovk and Maroiiotry. A Pmettel BImiiaI of Imtmotloiii !■ Ihe Art 
of Itoi-enfetlaf and Hitfqiioiry Woik. By D. DBimiio. Profnatly lUaatmted. 

In «ioa fOC. priot 9/6^ 6y poK 8/S. 

Vffloalaiid Movos, A OphIbo on the. By Eajnun B. SvvrLiifa. lUiutnfeod. 
Jn papmr, priee 1/-, by poit 1/2. 

l^nit OnltiiFO flSor Amateura. An illustrated practical handbook on the 
Growing of Fruits in the Open and nnder Glass. By & T. Wbi«bt. With 
Obapters en Inaeet and other Ftvit Pests by W. D. BBumr. " 
Bdition. Illastrated. /f»o{eafaCpridS«/6,»ype«e3/9. 

PFonoFYind, PnuttioaL Containing the foUest Dfareetlons for 

and Preserving both WInimd and Ground Game, and Destseying Vennln; 
with other Infonnatlon of value to the Game Preserrer. By W. CUbmbgol 
ninstiated. in oMfcfilt.dsmyfvo.jH^ 10/6, by pest 11/.. 

Chim— . thm Bookof a Hvndrod. By Ma&t Whitb. These Gaaes an for 
Adults, and will be found extremely serrioeable for Social Bntertaimnsnl 
Hiey are Cleady Bzplalned, are Ingraious, OleTor, Amusing, and eiiisedlnrtP 
NoTeL /nte(rWnU.priM 2/6, »y pott 8/9. 

Gardening, The Book of: A Handbook of Horticulture. By well-known 
Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. 
Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen. F. M. Mark, 
Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drubt (Author of **Home Gardening." 
"Insects Injurious to Fruit," ** Popular Bulb Culture," dsc). Very fully 
Illustrated. 1 vol., dtmy 8vo, oteut iBOQpp., priM 16/- nsM, iypoH 16/9. 

tndL M.D., Bev. P. W. Myles. B.X., F.L.a. W.^atson, J. diutelt, aniothOT 
Spedalists. /n4 eelt., 2atysp«sC4(e. Ootik fOt. priM £3^ (y pstt i» 8/- 8 

The Century Supplement is now ready, bringing this great work on 
the Art and Practice of Horticulture right up to date. This is the finest 
work on Gardening at present existing, and the Supplement— which is 
magnificently illustrated— makes it the newest. Uniform with the other 
vols. Price iMmimmtkiBk 2D f. , hy pott 20 1. 
Oardenintf, Open- Air : The Culture of Hardy Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables. 
Bdited by W. D. Prurt, F.E.S. Beautifully Illustrated. In doth gtU demy 
8vo, price 7/6|rfp|MSiiiii. 6 '•, by post 6/5. 

Oavdenlnd In Btfypt* A Handbook of Churdenlng_for Lower Bgyp6. Wtth a 
Calendar of Work for the different Months of theTear. Bf Walcbb Dbafbb. 
in efotik filt. priM 3/6, »y p«f( 3/9. 

Oavdenintf , Home. A Manual for the Amateur, Containing Instmotlons for 
tlie Laying Out, Stocking, Cultlratlon, and Management of Small Gardens- 
Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable. By W. D. Dbubt,F.B.H.S. Illustrated. In 
paper, prioe 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

aoa8» Book of the. Containing lUl Partioulan of the Various Breeds of 
Goats, and thdr Profitable Blanagement. With many Plates. B7H.STBPHBB 
H01JIB8 Pbolbb. Third Edition, with Bngrafings and OolouredFrontfspieot. 
In «Io«A pOe, priM 4/6, 6y post 4A0. 

Ooat-Keei^ntf for Amateiin : Being the Praetieal Managsnwt of Geeta for 
MiUdngPuiposes. Abridged froiT^e Book of the Goat?* mnstrated. iii 
paper, prioe 1/-, by pott 1/2. 
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iM Orovliitffop Amateura. A nioroagbly Praotioftl Book on Sno o tM ft ri 
TlBO CultnrerBy K If oltnbuz. nhistvated. In jMifMr, jwiM 1/-. ^ V^t 1/8- 

Oreenhonsa Oonstraotion and Heatiiuf. Containing: Full Descriptions 
of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing Houses, Pits and 
Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also Descriptions of the 
Different Types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus generally, with 
Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B. C. Bavenscboft. Illustrated. In 
ehth gUt, price 3/6, by pott 3/9. 

nr><mliminn MawaManiimt for Amateura. Th« Bast Oreenheaaei aad 
F^Mnes, and Hew lo BnUd and Heat them, niuslrated DeeeriptloBi of the 
Bout railaUe Plaala, with general and Special Cnltiiral DireoOonii, and aH 
■iBiiiaty infennatlea for the Ouidanoe of the Amateur. By W. J. BIat. 
Seoond Bditien.BeTised and Enlarged. MagniflcenUy lUnstrated. In chth 
9m.pri0$bSbypottm. 



Onlnea Pig, Tho, for Food, For, and Faney. Iti YarletieB and its Mana^- 
meat. By C. Cumbibland, F.Z.& Illustrated. In paper, prio$V-t ly pott 
1/2. In MkfiU, with ooUwrodfrontitpiteo, price 21b, by pott ^, 

HaadnitiBtf , Oharaetap Indioatdd by. With niustrations in Support of 
the nieeries adTaneed, taken from Autograph Letters, of Statesmen, Lawyers, 
Seldiers, Beeleriastiet, Authen, Poets, MnaioiaDs, Actors, and other persons. 
SeeoikllMitieB. ByKBAUCKin. IntUtkgiU,price2lt,kypott2/B, 

Hardy Pttvouiiala and Old-faahionad Oavden Flowora. Deeerivtiooi, 
ijrtiaWtleallT arrayed, ef Ike most deriraUePUnte for Berders. Beokeiiei, 
and Sknbheries, tedikUng Foliage as weU as Flowering PUnts. By J. WOOD. 
PiofuMlylllmilmted. In oMigiu, price 1/6, by pott l/i. 

Hawk Motlu, Book of Brltislu A Popular aad Practical Ifanual for aU 
Lepldopterists. Oepiendy illustrated in blade and white frem the Author's 
own ezauiaite DiawiBfs from Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B. A. In ddk gitt, 
price Z/b, by pott Z/9. 

Home Modloine aad Burgmry A Dictionary ef Diseases and Accidents, 
and their proper Heme Treatment. For Family tJie. By W. J. Mackbnzx^ 
M.D. Illuetiated. In paper, price l/-, by pott ll2, 

HovBO-Komov, Tke Praotioal. By Obobgb Flbmino, C.B., LL.D.. 
F.B.ay.8., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, and 
Bz-PresideBt ef the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. In cloth gilt, price 
l/k, by pott I/IO. 

HOFBO-Kooping for AmatonrB. A Practical Manual on the Management 
of Horses, for the guidance of these who keep one or two for their personal use. 
By Fox Bbmbll. lnpapcr,prieeV; by pott 1/2 ; elcth giU 2/-, by pott 9/3. 

Ho r o o a, DlBoaBOB of: Their Oauaee, Symptoms, and Treatment For the 
Bse oi Amateurs. By Hugh Dauobl. In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2, 
ohthgiU2/;bypott2/l. J-5r-. j- , , ^ i^ 

InonfeatorB aad tholr Manatfomoat. By J. H. Sutcupfb. New Edition, 
BoTised and Bnlarged. Illustrated. In paper, price l/-, by pott 1/8. 



aad Watorliuf Plaoea. A Description af the Spas of Great Britain and 
IrePaad. their BOBeral Waters, and their Mediofaial Value, and the attrac- 
tteas which they offer to InTaiids and other Visitors. Profusely illustrated. 
A OempanioB Volume to '* Seaside Watering Plaoea." In cloth gUt, price 
t/6,bypott Si/ia 

#aok All JUono. Being a Collection of DescriptlTe Yachting Beminiscences. 
By Fbaick COWPBB, B.A., Author of " Sidling Tours." Illustrated* In 
oMh giU, price 3/6. by pott 3/10. 

JoanuaiBm. Praotioal : How to Enter Thereon and Succeed. A book for 
all who think of " writing for the Press." By John Dawsoii. In doth giU, 
price 2/b, by pott 2/2. 

Laoo, B HlBtory of Hand-Mado. By Mrs. B. Nbtill Jackson. 
With Supplementary Bemarks by SiONOR Ernesto Jesurum. Exquisitely 
Illustrated with numerous high-class Engravings of Old and Valuable Laces 
and their application to Dress as shown in Portraits and Monochrome and 
Sepia Plates of great beauty. In crown 4(e, cloth giU, price 18/- nett, by pott 19/-. 
Edition de Luae, on large paper, containma 12 tpeeinunt of Real Laee, in half 
pertian, price £4 4/- nett, by pott £4/5/6. (75 copies only left at this price, after 
which there are 60 at £5 5/-, when the entire stock will be exhausted.) 
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Lawn Tttiinls, Lmiom In. A Mew M«tlhod of Study tad Piaetlae for 
Acqniriiic a Good and Sound S^j^o of PIet. With Bxerdsef. By B. H. MiLBS. 
ninttmted. lnptif§r,pric$y',byp9$tl/2. 

.-^ Hmis, How to Koop mud to Bear Chlcknu In Large or Small 
_ rwabera, in Abeointo Gonflaement, with Perfect Snooeei. By liAJom O. F. 
MMUifT. In p^pmrt pries 6d., ky put Id. 

Idbnupj M aniial. The. A Golde to the Formatloo of a Uhrary, and the Talnaa 
of Ban and Standard Books. By J. H. Slatbb, Barriater-at-Law. Third Bdittea. 
BoTiaed and OreaUy Bnlarged. In eloth giU, price 7/6 fwtt, by pott 7/ia 

M agio lAiitonia, Modoni. A CHddo to the Management of the Optioal 
Lantern, for the uee of Bntertainen, Lecturers, Photographers, Teachers, aad 
others. By B. Child Batlet. In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

Marqaetopie Wood-8tainintf for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook 
to Marqneterie Wood-staining, and Kindred Art«. By Euza Turck. Pro- 
fusely Illustiated. In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

MloiL Fanovt Their Varieties. Management, and Breeding. Third Bdltloo, 
with addiaonaJ matter and ulnstrationa. In coloured wn/pptir rttp ret tm Mi n^ 
diferent oarietiet, price 1/-, by po&t V^ 

M illliiery, Handbook ot, A Practical Manual of Instruction ftor Ladies, 
muotrated. By Mm. BiisiB, Court Millinsr, Principal of the School sf 
Millinery. In paper, price 1/-, by poet 1/8* 

Model Taohts and Boats : Their Designing, Making, and Sailing. lUnstmtod 
with 118 Detdgns and Working Diagrams. By J. DU Y. Grostbnob. In 
teathereUe, price 6/-, by poet 6/3. 

Monkeys, Pet, and How to Manage Them. Hlnstiated. Br Ajlthuk PATnot- 
8011. In eUMi giU, price 2/t, by poet 2/9. 

Monntaineerintf , Welsh. A Complete and Handy Guide to all the Best Boads 
and Bye-Path* It. ^b^^ ^^ Tourist should Ascend the Wrisb Mountains. By 
A. W. Pekrt. With numerous Maps. In eletk yiU, price 2ft, by pott S^9. 

Mnshroom Onltnre for JLmatenrs. With Full Directions for Successful 
Growth in Houses. Sheds, Cellars, and Pots, on ShelTcs, and Out of Doors. 
By W. J. Mat. Illustrated. In paper, price l/-, by poet 1/8. 

Meedlework, Dictionary of^ An Vncydopndia of Artistle, Plain, and Fancy 
Needlework ; Plain, practical, complete, and magnificently Illustrated. By 
8. F. A. Caulpbild and B. C. Sawa&d. fa demy 4to, Wfp, 889 IliMtrs- 
MotM, eatra doth aiU, gilt edget, cuthioned bevelled boardt, i»riee 21/- nett. by 
poet 21/9 ; with (X>Wl RSD PLA TKS, elegant tatin brocade doth bindiing, 
and eolowred edget, 31/6 neU, by poet 38/-. 

Orchids t Their Culture and Management, with Descriptions of all the Kinds 
in Ooneral CnltlTation. Hlustrated by Coloured Plates and Engravings. ^ 
W. Watson. Assistant-Curator, Bo^ Botanic Gardens, Rew; AHsisted by 
W. Bban, Foreman. Boyal Gardens, Kew. Second Rdition, Berised and wita 
Bxtra PUtes. in doth giUandgiU edget, price £1 !/• nett, by pott £\ /1/6. 

Painters and Their Works. A Work of the Greatest Value to Collectors 
and such as are interested in the Art, as it Kives. besides Biographical 
Sketches of all the Artists of Bepnte (not now liTlng) from the 13th Century 
to the present date, the Market value of the Principal Works Painted by 
niem. with Full Descriptions of Same. In 3 vdt,, doth gilt, price 37/6 fiett, 6y 

. poH 36/3. 

Painting, Decorative. A practical Handbook on Painting and Etching upoa 
Textiles, Pottery, Porcelatn, Paper, Vellum, Leather, Glass, Wood, Stone, 
Metals, and Plaster, for the Decoration of our Homes. By B. G. Sawabd. 
In doth gilt, price 3/6, by pott 3/9. 

Palmistry, Life Studies in. The Hands of Notable Persons read accordins; 
to the practice of Modem Palmistry. By I. Oxenpord. Illustrated with 
41 Full -page Plates. In 4to, cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 8/4. 

Palmistry, Modem. Bv I. OxKifFORD, author of Life Studies in Palmistry. 
Numerous Original Illu»tration8 by L. Wilkins. In doth gilt, price 2/6, by 
pout 2/9. 
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Paper Work, Instraotive and Omamental. A practical book on the 
nmking of flowen* and many other articles for artistic decoration, indnding 
a gradaated course of Paper Folding and Catting for children &▼« to twelve 
years of age. Bspedally asefol as preparatory exercises to the making of 
artificial flowers in silk and Telvet. increaaiug that dexterity of hand and 
niceness of finish so necessary to tnat work. By Mrs. L. Walker. Fully 
Illustrated. In crown 4«o, doth gilt, 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Parce l PiMt Dispatoli Book (registered). An Invalnable book for aO whe 
•end parcels by post. Proyides Address Labels. Gertiflt«te of Posting, and 
B^ecord of Parcels Dispatched. By the use of this book parcels are insured 
aninst loss or damage to the extent of £2. Authorised by the Post Office. 
firtee 1/-, by POtt 1/2, for 100 pareeli; larger 9ite$ if ri^irtd, 

Pavrakoets, Popular. How te Keep and Breed Them. By Dr. W. T« 
Orbbnb, M.D., M.A., F.Z.&, Ae» In paper, priee 1/-, by poet, 1/2. 

Parrot. The Orey. and How to Tieat it By W. T. Grbbnb, M.D., M. A., F.Z.S., 
Ac. In paper, price l/-> ^ Poet 1/2. 

Parrots, The Speakiiitf • Hie Art of Keeping and Breedfog the principal 
Talking Parrots in Confinement. By Dr. Karl Buss. lunstrated. In 
eHoOigm, priee 3/6. bypeet 3/9. 

Patlenoe, Games of, for one or more Playem. How to Hay 173 different 
Gkunes of Patience. By M. Whitmorb Jones. Illustrated. Series L, 38 
games ; Series II., 34 games ; Series HL, 33 games ; Series JY., 37 games : 
Series V., 30 games. Booh, in paper. 1/-, by pott 1/2. Th» five bound 
together in eiotk gilt, price 6/-, by poet t/i. 

Patience Cards, for Gaines of. Two dainty Packs (2|in. by 2in.) for 
playing the Vanons Games of Patience, in Case. They are of the beet make 
and flmsh, and of a very pretty and eonvenient sise. Price 2/6, by poet 2/9, 

Pedigree Record, Tlie. Being Part I. of **The Breeders' and Ifixhibiton' 
Record," for the Registration of Paxtieulara concerning Pedigrees of Stock of 
every Descrtotion. By W. K. Taurton. In oloth gilt, price 2/6. by poet 
3/9. 

Pliaasant-Keepintf fior Amateurs. A Practical Handbook on the Breed* 
Ing, Bearing, and General Management of Fancy Pheasttnts in Confinement* 
By Geo. HORMB. Folly Illustrated. In cloth gilt, priee 3/6, by poet 3/9. 

Phototfrapklo Printing Processes, Popnlar. A Practical Guide to 
Ptinting with Gelatino-Ghloride, Artigue, Platinotype, Carbon, Bromide, 
CoUodio-Chloride, Bichromated Gum, and other Sen^dtised Papers. ByH. 
BfACLBAN, F.B.P.S. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by poet 2/10. 

Phototfrapny (Modem) for Amateurs. Fourth Edition. Berised and 
Enlarged. By J. Baton Fbarn. /n paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pioture-Frame Making for Amateurs. Being Practical Instructions 
in the Making of Tarioos kinds of Framea for Paintings, Drawings, Photo* 
graphs, and BngraThigs. By the Bby. J. Lukin. Dmstrated. In paper, 

• ^ 1/., by poet 1/2. 



Pig, Book of the. The Selection, Breeding, FMding, and Blanagement of tlis 
Pig ; the Treatment of its Diseases ; the Curing and Presernng of Hams, 
BiMSon, and other Pork Foods ; and other information appertalning_to Pork 
Farming. By Professor Jamss Long. Fully Illustrated wit;h Portraits 
of Prize Pigs, Flans of Model Piggeries, dtc In eloth gilt, price 10/6, by 
poet 10/11. 

Plg-Keepintf. Practical: A Manual for Amateurs, based on personal 



I Breeding, Feeding, and Fattening ; also in Buying and Selling 
PUjs at Market Prices. By B. D. Garratt. In paper, priee 1/-, by poet 

Pigeon-Keeping for Amateurs. A Complete Guide to the Amateox 
Breeder of Domestic and Fancy Pigeons. By J. C Ltkll. Illustrated. 
In eloth giU, priee 2/b, by pott 2/9 ; in paper, price I/-, by poet 1/2. 

Polishes and Stains for Wood : A Complete Guide to Polishing Wood* 
work, with Directions for Staining, auid Full Inforuiation for Making the 
Stains, Polinhes, Ac., in the <dmpleMt and mcist satisfactory manner. By 
l>AVii) Dr>;«ino. Jn pace?, 1/-, tnj ^>onf 1/2. 
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FooLOftBiMof; BmnOOam VarimM Wmi^aA aad A—rtoan Pool g*mt^ >«d 
giving the Biil«i in falLnTurtnlod. In ptiftr, price Vu^pott 1/2. 

PoFtraiturtt, Homtt, for Amateur Photocraphers. Being the reenlt of many 
▼ears' ineeeaant work in the production of Portrait! " at borne." Br P. B. 
Salmon (Richard PBitLAKE), Editor of The Photographic Newi, Fully Ulua- 
trated. In doth giU, price 2lf>, by peet 2/9. 

Poitatfa Stampa, and their CeUeetfen. APraetleal Haadbeek f or CoUe^en 
ofPoatal StamM. BnTolepet, Wrappers, and Oarda. Bj ^uin VswoLt 
Member of the fUlateUe Sodetlei of London, Leeds, and Bradford. Pio- 
huely ninstrated. In cMk giU, price 2/6, by pott 2/10, 

Poatatfe Btempa of Burope. The Adhesive : A Practical Guide to their 
C^Iection, Identification, and GUssiflcatton. BspeeiaUy designed for the use 
of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Wbstobt. Beautifully 
Illustrated. In 2 wSt., price 15/. nett, by pat 16/6. (Vol. /., A-I; Vol. II. 
I'Z.) 

Poatmarka. History of Britiali. With 350 Illustiatiens and a List of Numbers 
used inObliterations. By J. H. Damiku. In chth giU, price 21/6 neU, by 
poet2/9. 

PoMery end Povoelain, Bnglieli* A Guide for Oolleotom. Handsomely 
Illustrated with BnnaTings of Specimen Pieces and the Marks and Mono- 
grams used by tiie fUiferent Makers. Kew Edition, Betlsed and Enlarged. 
By the Bsr. B. A. Dowmuii. In cleikgiU, price Z/t neU, by potti/Q. 

Poultvy-FaFmiatf , Profitable. Describing in Detail the Methods that Give 
the Best Results, and pointing out the Mistakes to be Areided. By J. H. 
SUTCUFFJB. niustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

Poultry-Keeping. Popular. A Practical and Complete Guide to Breeding 
and Keening Poultry for Eggs or for the Table. By F. A. BfAOUUfZiB. Second 
Edition, with Additional Matter and Illustrations. In paper, price 1/-, by 
poet 1/2. 

Rabhit, Book of The. A Complete Work en Breeding and Bearing aU Varietiea 
of Fancy Babbits, giting their History, Yariationa, Uses, PointS|SeleetloB, 
Mating, Managem^t, Ae., Ae. SECOND EDITION. Bdted by KEimrTHB 
W. Knight. lUnstrated with Coloured and ether Plates. In cloth giU, price 
lOft, by pett 10/11. 

Rabbits, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Cure. With a Chapter 
on Thb Dissasbs of Catibs. Reprinted from *' The Book of the Rabbit " and 
*'The Guinea Pig for Food, Fur, and Fancy." In paper, price 1/-, by poet 
1/2 

Rabbits for Prises and Profit. The Proper Management of Fancy RabUts 
In Health and Disease, for Pets or the Market, and Descriptions of every 
known Variety, with Instructions for Breeding Good Specimens. By Cbmmjmb 
Ratson. niustrated. In doth gUt, price 2/6, by poet 2/9. Also in 
Sections, as follows : 

General Managatnant af Itahhite. Including Hutches, Breedinc, 
Feeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Rabbit Courts, oe. Fully tUusteateo. 
In paper ^ price 1/-, by poet 1/2. 

Baehihition, Mahhite. Being descriptions of all Yarleties of Fancf 
Babbits, their Points of Excellence, and how to obtain them. Illustrated. In 
paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

Roses for Amateurs. A Practical Guide to the Selection and CultiTatioe of 
the best Roses. Second Edition, with Many plates. By the Rby. J. HONT- 
WOOD D'OMBKAIN, Hott. Soc Nat. Rose Sbc. In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

Sailing Guide to the Solent and Poole Harbour, with Practical Hfaits 
as to living and Cooking en, and Working a Small Tacht By Lnirf .-Coi.. 
T. G. CUTHBLL. Illustrated with Coloured Charts. In eloth gUt, price 2/b, 
by poet 2/9. 

Balling Tours. The Tachtman's Guide to the Cruising Waters of the BngUsh 
and Adjacent Coasts. With Descriptions of aien Creek. Harbour, and Road- 
stead en the Course. With numerous Charts printed In Colours, showlngDeep 
water. Shoals, and Sands exposed at low water, with founding. By FRAinc 
COWPBB, B.A. In Orown 8«o., doth gilt. 

Vol. I. The Coeats of Essex and Suffolk, from the Thames to Aldborosgh. 
Six Charta. Price 6/-, by poet 5/3. 
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VoU II, The South Coast, from the Thames to the SciUy Islands, twentf • 
flTO Charts. New and BeTised Edition. PrioB 7/6), ky post 7/10. 

Vml* III* The Coast of Brittany, from L'Aberriach to St. Naiahre, and 
aa Aeooont of the Loire. Twelve Charts. Pric^ 7/6, fty pest 7/10. 

VoU IV. The West Coast, from Land's End to Mnll of Oalloway, in. 
ehiding the Bast Coast of Ireland. Thirty Charts. PriM 10/6, 6ypoie 10/10. 

FoC, F. The Coasts of Scotland and the N.B. of England down to Aid* 
boreogh. Forty Charts. Priee 10/6, by pott 10/10. 

St. Bernard, The. Its Histonr, Points, Breeding, and Bearing. By HUOH 
Dalbeibl. Illastrated with Coloured Frontispieoe and Plates. In Ootk giU, 
pHoe 2/b, by pott 2/9. 

St. Benuypd Stud Book. Edited by HuoH Dalzibl. 2 Vols., containing 
Pedigrees of over 1800 Dogs. In cloth ffitt, prioe 3/6 mm^, by pott 3/9 eacK 

Baa-Fisllli&g for AmateiirB. Practical Instructions to Visitors at Seaside 
Places for Catching Sea-Fish from Pier-heads, Shore, or Boats, principally by 
means of Hand Lines, with a very useful List of Fishing Stations, the Fish to 
be caught there, and the Best Seasons. By Frank Hudson. Illustrated. In 
paper ^ price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

Boa-Idfo, Roalitioa of. Describing the Duties, Prospects, and Pleasures of 
a Young Sailor in the Mercantile Marine. By H. E. Acbahan Coats. With 
a Preface by J. B. Dioolb, M.A., M.L.S.B. In cloth giU, price 3/6. by 
pott 3/10. 

BOMide WaterlBtf Plaooa. A Description of the HoHday Besorts on the 
Coasts of England and Wales, the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, 
dTing full partieulars of them and thehr attractions, and all informatioa 
ukely to andst persons in selecting plaoes in which to spend thehr Holidays 
aooordfaiff to their indiyidual tastes. Dlustrated. Twenty-third Tear of 
Issue. In cloth gUt, price 2/6, by pott 3/10. 

Boa Terms, a Diotionary of. For the use of Yachtsmen, Vomers, and 
all who go down to the sea in big or little ships. By A. Anstbo. Fully Illus- 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 5/- nett, by pott 5/4. 

Bhadow Bntortainments, and How to Work them : being Something about 
Shadows, and the way to make them Profitable and Funny. By A. Patte&> 
80if. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

Bliaep Raising and Shepherding. A Handbook of Sheep Farming. By 
W. J. Maldkn, Principal of the Agricultural College, Uckfleld. ninstrated. 
Cloth gUt, price 3/6, by poet 3/9. 

Bheet Metal, Working in : Befaig Practical InstmctionB for Bfaking and 
Mending Small Articles in Tin, Copper, Iron, Zinc, and Brass. By the Rey. 
J. Lukin, B.A. niustsated. TUrd Edition. In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/1. 

Bhow Record, The. Being Part in. of "The Breeders' and Exhibitors' 
Becord," for the Begistration of Particulars concerning the Exhibition of 
Pedigree stock of every Description. By W. EL Tavmton. In doth giU, price 
2lS^pott2/9. ^ H* / 

Bfcating Garde: An Easy Method of fieaming Figure Skating, as the Cards 
can be uted on the Ice. In cloth cote, prioe 2/6, by pott 2/9; leather, 
price 3/6, by pott 3/9. A cheap form is issued printed on paper and made up 
as a small book, price 1/-, by pott 1/1. 

Bloight of Hand. A Practical Manual of Legerdemain for Amateurs and 
Oihers. New Edition, BoTised and Enlarged. Illustrated. By B. Sachs. 
In Ooth gUt, price 6/6. by pbtt 6/10. 

Solo Whist. Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear Method 
of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how tfi Play it Successfully. 
With niustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. Melrose. In cloth 
gilt, price 3/6, by pott 3/10. 

Bporting Books, lUnstrated. A Descriptive Survey of a Collection of 
EngUsh Illustrated Works of a Sportbg and Bacy Character, with an 
Appendix of Prints relathig to Sports of the Field. The whole valued by 
reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. Slatbk, Author of "Library 
Manual,'' "EngravlngB and Their Value," Ac In doth giU, price 7/6 tiett, 
by pott 7/10, 
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■tad R«ooPd, The. Beinf Part IL of "The BrMdera* and ExhlUtort* 
RMord." for the Bectotialion of ParUealAnconooniiiig PodirM Stock of OT«fy 
DmedpUon. By wTk. Taunton. In doth giU,]^riee2/t,i^p0$t 2/9. 

Tazl4«niiy, PraotloaL A Manual of Inatraetton to tho Amatanr in Ck>lleet- 
tnff, Pr«fi«nrliyu and S«tting-ap Natiual HIrtory SpMtfmmM of aU Unds. With 
KzamplM a^Worldof Diafraoia. By Montaov Bbownb, F.Z.S., Curator ot 
Leifi«Ur Muaoam. SooondBditioB. lnelotkgiU,priMV^bypo9tin(^ 

Vomato and Fruit Growing tm an Indvitry for Women. LectoTM giron 
at the Foreetry Exhibition, Barl'a Conrt, during Jnly and Anguat, 1891 By 
O&ACn Haamman, Praetieal Fmit Grower and Conn^ OonneU Lecturer. In 
paper, priu 1/-, ky pott Ifl,, 

Vomato Onltora for Amatoum. A Practical and very Complete Manual on 
the eubject. By B. C. IUybnscboft. niurtrated. In paper,prioe It., ky pott U, Id. 

Trapping, Praotioal : Being lome Papon on Trape and Trapping for 
Vermin, with a Chapter on General Bird Trapping and Snaring. Bf W. 
Carnkoib. In paptr, price l/-, by pott 1/2. 

Vnralng Iiatlies. A Manual for Technical Schoola and Apprentices. A Guide 
to Tuminff. Screw-cutting, Metal-spinning, dte. Edited by Jambs Lukin, B.A. 
Third Edition. With IMIllustrattoas. In eiotk giU, priot 3/-, by pott 3/5. 

Tamp. How to. A Practical Guide to the Accompaniment of Songs by the 
Unskillfcd Musician. With Examples. In paper, price dd., by pottlOd. 

Togetable Cultura for Amatoom. Containing Concise Directions for the 
CultiTation of Vege^Ables in small Gardens so as to insure Good Crops. 
With U u of the Best Varieties of each Sort. By W. J. Mat. Illustrated. 
In paper, price I/-, by poet 1/2. 

Tontrilocrnlsm, PraotloaL A thoroughly reliable Ouide to the Art of 
Voice Throwing and Vocal Mimicry^ Vocal Instrumentation* Ventrilooulal 
Figures, Entertaining, Ac By RoBBBT Ganthont. Numerous Illustrations. 

In cloth ftilt, price 2/6, by poet 2/9. 

TioUns (Cld) and their Makers: Including some References to those of 
Modem Times. By James M. Flbmino. Illustrated with Facsimilei of 
Tickets, Sound Hons, Ac In doth fUt, price 6/6 nett, by pott 6/10. 

Tiolin Bohool, Practical, for Home Students. Instructions and Exerdsea 
in Violin Playing, for the use of Amateurs, Self-learners, Teaehers, and 
others. With a Supplement on **Easy Legato Studies for the Violin." 
By J. M. Fleming. Demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 9/6. by pott 10/2. Without 
Supplement, price 7/6, by poet 8/-. 

Tivariom, Tbe. Being a Full Description of the most Interesting Snakes, 
Lizards, and other Reptiles, and How to Keep Them Satlsftetorily in Con- 
finement. By Bey. G. C. Batbman. Beautifully Illustrated. In ctoCft gOt, 

price 7/6 nett, by poH 8/-. 

War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Colleotors, with some 
account of Civil RewardB for Valour. By D. Hastinob Irwin. BeTised 
and Enlarged Edition. Beautifully Illustrated. In doth giU, price 12/6 
neU, by poet 12/10. , j^ -, 

Whippet and Race-Dotf, The : How to Breed, Bear, Train, Baoe, and 
Exhibit the Whippet, the Management of Baee Meetinjrs, and Onffinal Plans 
of Courses. By Freeman Llotd. Indoth gilt, price 2/6. by pott 2/10 

liiniiBt, Bridge : Its Whys and Wherefores. Tlie Game taught by Beaton instead 
of by Bole, on the same popular lines as *' Scientific Whist " and " Solo Whist," 
and by the same Author, C. J. MELROSE. With IllustratiTe Hands in Colours. 
In doth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3A0. 

Wllist, Solo. Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressiye and Clear Method 
of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it Successfully. 
With HlnstratiTO Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. Milkosjb. In doth 
giU, price 3/6. by poet 3/10. 

Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Reader being taught by 
Beacon rather than by arbitrary Rules. By C. J Melrose With IllustratiTe 
Hands printed in Colours. In doth giU, price 3/6, by pott Z/IO. 
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Wild Birds: Cries and Call Notes of. Described at Length, and in many 
Instances ulustrated by Musical Notation. By C. A. Witchbll. Jn pap^r^ 
price 1/-, fry pott 1/2. 

WUdflowlliitf , Praotloal t A Book on Wildfowl and WUdfowl Shooting. By 
Ht. SHi^RP. The result of 25 years' experience Wildfowl Shootina under 
all sorts of condlUona of loeaHty as well as drenmstances. Profuse^ Ulus- 
teatod. Demy 8m, eUth giU, price 18/6 nsM. by pat 13/10. 

Wild Sports In Ireland. Being Pietoreeqne and Bntertaining I>esorlptlona 
of several Hsits paid to IrelandT. with Praetieal Hints likely to be of service 
to the Angler, Wildfowler, and Yachtsman. By JOHH Bickbkdtkb, Author 
of "TheBook of the AU-Round Anider." Ac. BeautlfuUy Illustrated from 
Photographs taken by the Author. In dcth §iU, price 6/., ky pott 6/4. 

Window Ticket Writing. Contaiidng full Instructions on the Method of 
Mixing and Using the Yaxious Inks. Ac., required, Hints on Stencilling as 
applied to Ticket Writing, together with Lessons on Glass Writing, Japanning 
on Tin, Ac. Especially written for the use of Learners and Shop Assistants. 
By Wm. C. Scott. In paper, price l/-t by pott 1/8. 

Wire and Sheet Ganges of the World. Compared and Compiled by 
a A. B. PFULBCHMiirr, of Sheffield. In paper, price l/<, by pott l/L 

Wood Carving for Amateurs. Full Instructions for producing all the 
different varieties of Carvings. SBCOND KDITION. Edited by DTDsNNllfG. 
In paper, price 1/-, by pott 178. 



forkshop Makeshifts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints and 
SugsestTons for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. By 
H. J. S. CaSSALL. Fully Illustrated. In cloth giU, price 2/6. by pott 2/9. 



SOFT, DELICATE SKIN. 

A beautiful complexion and face, neck, and arms of 
matchless whiteness are insured to those laUies who use 

ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR 

the most curative, heaJing, and refreshing milk ever 
used. It preserves the skin from all tryinsr changes of 
weather, removes freckles, tan, redness and roughness ; 
soothes and heals irritation, cutaneous eruptions more 
effectually than any other preparation. Warranted 
haimless. Bottles 2/3 and 4/6. 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 

prevents the hair falling off or becoming dry, cures 
baldness, eradicates scurf; also in golden colour for 



fair and golden hair. Sizes, $6, 7/-, 10/6. 



DnWI AUn^Q nnnUTH imparts a pearl.Uke whiteness to the teeth, 
%\\3 If LAIlU O UUUIl I U eradicates decay, and preserves the teeth. 

"•'^S.I^tW*'' a ROWIAHD A SONS, Hatton Garden, london 
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REAL BMROAiMS m 

AUrOBRAPHM, Amgmimm, Amoommm, AvImHmm, AQmmHm, 
Amiohmfpm, Aao9MMmmm, AngHmf Aitpi imm om m f 

BIOYOLES, Btt^m, Bmmiomm, Bmlbm, Bfmoobmm, Bookm, Bmgm, 
Bmdm, Bmth Obmlrm, Bomim, BHUmMimr 

OABARIES, Orngmm, Omtm, Omvimm, OmHim, OmH^m, Oloekm, 

DOOS, Dmmm, Dowmm, Domkmym, Dmokm, Dtmmm, Dmiolmmrm, 

D^ mmmmm, Ofmrnmlng Ommmm, Drmwlngm f 
EBOIBES, Eugiimh TmfHmtm, Emfftngm, Engtmwinffm, Eioh' 

Ing^p Entomology f 
FLOWERS, Forrmtm, Foxom, Foddof, Fofnm, FtmH, Fmrm, 

FomihofOf Fitumom, FumHmt^, FtmiwoHi, Flold Otmoooof 
ORAPMOPMORES, Ommo, Ominom Fowl, Boomo, Bomio, 

Ouliatm, Bfomophonoo, Bono, BoMlon Appllmnoomt 
HORSES, Hon Ooopo, Hopmonlumo, Hmppo, Hofnm, Hofbm, 

Honoo Unon, Mmio, Hahlto, HnMlloof 
IROUBATORS, Inwmlld OopHogoo, Mmh TopHoro, InalPU' 

monio. Mo, Inonlmlotmf 
UEWELLERY, dmokoio, dmoobino 
KERRELS, KnNtlng Mmohlnoo, Knivoo, Koopotmf 
LERSES, Loghofno, Lmyotimo, Lmnd, Launohoo, Lmmpm, 

UvopIoo, Ubprnpy FMIngof 
MOTOR OARS, Monkoyo, Mumlo, Rlmndollnom, Modmlo, 

kimll OmMo, ilf#cr€»acop««, Mogmxlnoo, Mtoglo LotUomog 
REWSPAPERS, Raiufol HImtoiv, Rooklmooo, Rowhtund- 

londo, Rotoof 
ORBARS, Opooonmo, OHotm, Owlo, Orplngiono, Orgmin' 

oiioo, Obooo, OroMdo, OgilomI Loniomo f 
PHOTOBRAPHIO APPARATUS, Pfowlolono, PHnim, 

Phoaomnio, PIgo, PIgoono, Planoo, PooRt^, PImntoi 
RIFLES, Rabblio, Rata, Roiflovotm, J?00««, RIngo, Rugs, 

Rowdvoim, Romldonooof 
STAMPS, Swano, Sgulfrolo, Stoblo Appllanooo, Soodm, 

Sofoono, Suits, Safao, Shonting Appllanooo f 
TYPEWRITERS, Tufkoyo, TofHoim, Ttmmpoio, Ttmmbonoo, 

Tnhofo, Tmoos, Toyo, Toolo, Toloooopoo, THoydoof 
UMBRELLAS, UnlUwrno, Undofolotbing, Unto, Upbolmiory I 
VIOURS, VIolonoolloo, VIolao, Vogoimbloo, Volbloloo, 

Vofnlob § I 

W ATONES, Wolob Tofi^orm, Walo§4owl, WyandoRoo, Wmloi" 

pMHdo, Waobing Maoblnoof 
YAOHTS, YoHkobltm TofHorm, Yokobamo Fowlof ond 
ZITHERS, Zobtm Hnoboo, and Zoologloal Smblooim 

ganopolly 
will bo tomnd In owopy loouo of ^^ 

'Exchange ^ Ttlarfs 

wMoh IB THE AmotBUP^B PbPBP Uw PtmoHoal AHId— 

and Advloo on all Uoobtl Smbloaio, 

» ooo » 

BET A BBPY ARO SEE FOR YOURSELF, 

To bo bod at all Bookoialla and Rawoaganio, PHoo 2d,, op by 

pooi lorn ad. In Stampo ft^m ibo OfRoo, TIO, STRARD, LOROOH' 
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TO LOVERS OF THE GARDEN. 

A SPECIAL OFFER t 

A 4 Guinea Work for 9A down 

JLnd Balance in Monthly InataUnenU, 



THE most Popular Work on Horticalture 
OTor published is undoubtedly Thb 
Dictionary of Gardbnino. and thousands 
of volumes bare been sold bere and in 
America. 

Tbe reason of the remarkable success 
that bas attended this Work is not far to 
seek— it is very full, yerr accurate, superbly 
illnstrated, and edited by one of tbe 
soundest ox liring authorities. It tias been 
iusUy said of tbe B'litor, Mr. George 
Nicholson, Curator of tbe Royal Gardens, 
Eew, that be is almost a unique example 
of a scientific botanist and a practical bor- 
licnlturist under one bat. 

Tbe result is that the work issiied under 
bis care is a model of accuracy and oom- 
i^eteuess, both as regards iu Cultural 
Directions and its Botanical Information. 
Added to this, tbe Editor bas been a-nsisted 
in particular sections— sucb as Orchids, 
Palms, Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant 
Diseases, Ac— by Distinguished Specialists, 
thu» ofmrinff, in ths treatment ef enery auJb- 
Jed, an exeeUenee that hoe n»9tr before 6as» 



Jlore than 8750 Genera and 19,500 
Species of Garden Plants are described, 
witb all necessary Instructions as to Culti- 
wtion and Propagation: Injurious Insects 
and Plant Dis^ises and their Treatment 
are also fully dealt witb ; Full Indices are 
giren of Plants for Special Purposes and 
Positions; for Colours, Height^ ^tc, as 



a Guide to Planting; a Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Plant Karnes ; a Dictionary 
of Common NamesL and other features of 
the utmost practical yalne to eM gardeners. 

No working gardener wbo takes the least 
prid« in his profession, or who is ambitious 
of succeeding in it, can afford to be with- 
out The Diction art of Gardening : and 
to any Amateur with a garden beyond tbe 
smallest (if be takes any personal interest 
whatever hi itl The Dictionart of Gar- 
dening is absolutely IndispenEAble. 

The Dictionart of Gardening is pub- 
lished for this Spedal Offer hi 

5 HAND80MB IiAROB 

POST QUARTO YOLa, 

IN HJLJLF PBRBIAN, 

doth sides, marble edges, at Four 
Oalnamsi and tbe Special Offer is to 
supplT this Edition, Carriage Paid and 
Complete, 

for 9/- 

down, tbe balanee being payable in 
MontlUy InstalmentE of !■• 6d. 



This E dition hielndes the new ORN- 
TURT SUPPLRMRNT, which giTes 
particulars of all tbe most Recent Horti- 
cultural Introductions and the Newest 
DiscoTcries respecting Diseases, Xnseets, 
and CttltlTation. 



SPECIAL ORDER. 



To Mr. L. IfPCOTT GILL, 
170, Strand, 
London, 



r.a 



Plaaaa trnid ma, earriagapald, tha Spaeial OffapCdttfaa af "Khhalaaa'a DlcUauary at 
^ardanlng," In 8 wola., hall bound In Panian, publlahadat £$ 4t. Od., far wMeh I aneioaa 
«•. / undartaka to pay tha balaaea In Monthly Inatalmaata, af 4/$ aaah,* and oat ta 
^naaaaf tha aaidbaakMuaUlidI tha Inatalmaataara paid. 



Kama 

and 

Addraaa 



SMta,. 



' NoiTB.~10 per cent for cash can be deducted from the amount If tbe whole price 
is paid at time of order, or 3d. may be deducted from any instalment 
which is paid at least a month before due. 
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SPRATT'S PATENT, LIMITED, 

24 & 25, Fenchurch Street, LONDON. EX. 
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Anglers, 

. . READ THE . . 

t Fishing 
Gazette. 



** All excellent paper." — The World. " One of the best authorities.*' — 
Truth. ''Hag attained a high standing." — Daily News. 



ESTABLISHED 1876. 

m FISHING GAZETTE. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A Paper for Anglers. 

Edited by R. B. MARSTON. 

Contains Original Articles on Salmon, Angling, Trout Fishing, and 
Reports from Salmon and Trout Kivers, and General Angling News 
and Correspondence. In coloured Wrapper. Price 2d. A First-class 
Medium for Advertisements. Testimonials from Hotel Proprietors 
and others who advertise in the Gazette can be had on application 
to the Manager, Tlie Fishing Oazette, St. Dunstan's House, Fetter 
Lane, London. Send 2|d. for Specimen Copy of Current Number 
to above address. 

Telegraphic Addreu: ** Rivtam^ London" Telephone No, 65083. 



SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd, 

, LONDON. 
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ST. DUNSTAN'S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, LONDON. 



S. ALLCOCK & GO,, 



Wholesale only. ] R E D D I TC H . L Wholesale only. 

THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FISHING RODS, HOOKS, TACKLE, ETC., IN THE WORLD. 

" G RASP PniA\" Paris Exhibition, 1 900. 

and 



Our Hand-made Split Cane 
Rods for Trout and Salmon, 
with or without Steel Centres. 



>^«^k^k^k^>^»^ 



SPINNING RODS. 

Standard Greenheart Rods. 
Nottingham Roach Rods. 
Cane Roach Rods. 
The " HERCULES" GUT CASTS. 




Hercules 



Gut Casts 
Traces. 



Rust-Proof Wire 
Traces. 



Spinning 



Air Pump Waterproof Silk 
Lines. 

Tanned Flax Lines. 

Silk Lines. Hair Lines. 

Each Cast is labelled '"HERCULES," 




N24982 

THE PATENT " PERFECT MODEL" HOOKS. 




CEEN'S "NATURAL SPIN 



"Coxon" 
Aerial 
Beel. 

New 

Ucyon 

>inner. 

jnt Cork 
►evon. 

CEEN'S "SPOON sarcelle 
PHANTOM." Salmon 
Flies. 


THE "MOSCROP" REEL 

(Imi)rov'jd Patteni). 
PATENT RUST-PROOF 


Jardini 

F,G. Fl( 

and Leads, .^he "A1 
PHANTOM." 

Patent Geen's Spiral 
Minnow. 


Split Cane & Greenheart 
Rods. 


Patent Ring Mounted 
Devon. 

F.G. Celluloid Bodied 
Salmon Flies. 


Sea Hook Holder. 

Floating Bait Kettle. 

Nottingham Weed Roach 
Tackle. 


Gold Medalfi, &c., at 18 
International Exhibitions. 
"HERCULES" 


Preserved Mussels. 

WIRE GIMP. 
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